








October 13, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Progress of the Campaign—Panama’s Complaint — Labor Questions— 
Municipal Corruption in St. Louis—The Philippines—The Russians 
Turn—Southwest Africa—Kongo Atrocities—The French in Morocco 
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The: People’s Party’s Appeal. .. .. . . THOMAS E. WATSON 


The Prohibition Party’s 


Appeal .. ... . SILAS C. SWALLOW 


The Social Democratic Party’s Appeal . . . EUGENE V. DEBS 
The Socialist Labor Party’s Appeal. . CHARLES H. CORREGAN 
The National Liberty Party’s Appeal . . . GEORGE E. TAYLOR 
An Autumn Wooing (Poem) .... ..M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Why Do Americans Prefer 


Small Families? LyDIA K. COMMANDER 


The Cardinal Secretary of State . . . . SALVATORE CORTES! 
The Tribulations of a Child. ........0022 e000 


EDITORIALS: 
The Parties and the Tariff 
The Minor Political Parties 
The Dove Cote 
The Fate of Old Men 
Agriculture in Russia 
Ministers in Mufti, Etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS : 


Herrmann’s ** Faith and Morals’’ 
Letters Which Never Reached Him 
Tarde’s ‘* Imitation "’ 

Well’s ‘‘Food of the Gods”’ 
The Affair at the Inn 

Tristan and Isolde, Etc. 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have been 

raised entirely upon it. It is pure, 
rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted 
grains asto be easily digested by 
the weakest stomach. Ready at a 
moment’s notice by simply stirring 
in water. No additional milk or 
cooking is required. 


Very nourishing and sustaining 
for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food-drink, far superior 
to tea, coffee, or cocoa, for every- 
body, from infancy to old age. At 
meals and ’tween meals. A glass- 
ful taken het before retiring induces 
sound, restful sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, either 


natural flavor or with chocolate. All 
druggists sell it. 


Sample mailed free, upon request. Our 
Booklet gives many valuable recipes, and 
is also sent free, if mentioned: 


ASK for HORLICK’S; all 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
London, Eng. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


INTERESTING BOOKS, JUST READY 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation By Lafcadio Hearn 


Author of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” ‘‘ Kotto,” ‘“‘ Kwaidan,’’ etc 


Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 138c.) 
An Irishman’s Story By Justin McCarthy 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” étc., long a.writer for the London ‘ Daily News” 
and a leader of the Irish National Party in the House of Commons. 
Cloth, $2.50 net, ( postage 17c.) . 


The Art of Cross-Examination By Francis L. Wellman 


who has added five new chapters, besides. doubling the length of the chapter on ‘“ Experts.” 
Altogether, nearly if not quite half of this new edition is made up of fresh material 


Cloth, $2.50 net, ( postage Vc.) 
READY NEXT WEEK 


The Sin of Dayid 4 new play by Mr, Stephen Phillips 


Author of “‘ Ulysses,”’ ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net, (postage 10c.) 


Reminiscences of Peace and War By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 


Author of ‘‘ The Mother of Washington and Her Times.” Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net ( postage 21c.) 


The Practice of Self-Culture By the Rev. Hugh Black 
Author of ‘‘ Work,” “ Friendship,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net ( postage 10c.) 
NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Mr. F. Marion Grawford’s Whosoever Shall Offend 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Heart of Rome,” “‘ Saracinesca,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 








Miss Gwendolen Overton’s . Captains of the World 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Heritage of Unrest,’ “‘Anne Carmel,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
OTHER NOVELS RECENTLY ISSUED 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot 


By the Author of ‘*‘ The Gospel of Freedom,” ‘‘ The Web of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Real World,” ete. 
‘The finest study of human motive that has appeared for many aday.”—World To-Day. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Laurence Housman’s Sabrina Warham 


By the Author of ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s | Manassas 


By the Author of “‘ Prince Hagen,” etc. “* Vivid, forcible, absorbing.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Mark Lee Luther’s The Mastery 


By the Author of ‘‘The Henchman.” “A very good story, indeed.”"—Courier-Journal. 
Cloth, $1.50 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, J/UST READY — 


Miss King’s Comedies and Legends for Marionettes 


Describes the aaning ous working of a puppet theatre. By Grorciana Gopparp Kina. Illus- 
trated by Mrs. Anna R. GILEs. Lilustratcd, Cloth, $1.50 net, (postage 11¢.) 


Mr. Samuel Rutherford Crockett’s Red Cap Tales 


Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the Wizard of the North 
fliustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net, (postage 17c.) 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s Sportsman Joe 


A good story for boys by the Author of *“‘ Trapper Jim,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


re’ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “fy. 
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r EDUCATION 


SAINT .JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECK, President 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions “whose students have 
exhibited the greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge” and there- 
fore entitled to the appointment of an “honor graduate” as a second lieutenant in the Uni 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


“From what I have seen at this inspection, I feel confident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
if any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of 
the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. The true military spirit 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance.” 


States Army. 











Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N.Y. 


A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School. 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 
gins pa, 2st, 

Apply to WM. VERBECK 








THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Gusset pn 3 oe RS ——4 ‘ 
Riverside Drive, S5th and S6th Sts., New York City. 


SEDGWICKH SCHOOL. 


The atmosphere of the school is that of a well regulated Chris- 
tian home. Formation of character and right manly habits receive 
foremost consideration. Closest personal sitet on secured by 
limited number of students. NO FIXED C SES. The 
work of each student is planned with ay h 4a] needs. 
The distinctly personal character of instruction allows students to 
enter at any time without disadvantage. Well a gym- 
nasium and facilities}for out-door sports, under careful super- 
vision. Year opens October 5th, 1904. 


Address E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal, 
Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mar. 





CANVASSERS WANTED 





We desire men of integrity and ability, whatever their vocation, 

to sell locally municipal, railroad and corporation bonds for 
an established banking house; previous experience not necessary. 
A fine opportunity for a lucrative position as a side line for 
professional “men. Exclusive territory ‘given ;° references ‘ex- 
changed. Address H. L. D., 310 John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





YES Dr SAACT HOMPSENS 





A History of 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 
If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 


(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 
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LARKIN 
$10.00 Premiums 
FREE 





‘TH EY are the saved profits and expenses of middle- 
men—given with every $10.00 purchase —your 
sclection—of Larkin Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other 
Household Necessities. 
Larkin Premiums are i 
furnishing thousands = : 
f homes without cost gg poor \| ee 
and are easily obtained g! J , 
hy anyone, in several pl } 
ways—ask how. a 
MORRIS CHAIR a 
No. 65. 
Polished Golden Oak ; or 
Bireh, polished Mahogany 


finish. Free with $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products. 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 


by Factory-to-Family dealing, obtaining $20.00 retail 
value for $10.00. The Larkin Idea is a demonstrated 
snecess. Larkin Soaps and other Products are of highest 
quality —they establish a standard of excellence. 
Larkin Premiums endure, and please in design, work- 
manship and finish. Products and Premiums sent on 
lhirty Days’ Trial; money refunded if quality of any 
irticle is not entirely satisfactory. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY TABLE No. 75. 


Polished Golden Quartered Oak. 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


$1.00 A MONTH 


r ten months obtains $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 
| a $10.00 Premium FREE, through a Larkin Club- 
‘en. Form a Club with nine of your neighbors—a 
ular, profitable plan. Organizers liberally rewarded. 
k about it. 


Send for Premium List No. 47. 


600 Premiums—everything most homes require. 





Litrkin Co. - - Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 














A New Volume by the Late 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


SEEKING LIFE 


And Other Sermons 
12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. (Postage 13 cts.) 


This tenth volume of Sermons by Phillips Brooks 
completes the publication of his collected sermons. 


“The present volume shows no falling off. It has 
all the purity of thought and style, all the inspiring 
encouragement which were the personal charac- 
teristics of itsauthor. Phillips Brooks’ sermons are 
of that unusual sort which are nearly as good when 
read in the closet as when spoken in the church.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


One Volume Edition 


The Creevey Papers 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence 
of Thomas Creevey E00 net, 8vo. Illustrated. 
.00 net. 


Since the publication of these memoirs in the 
Autumn of 1908 several editions have been called 
for in the expensive form, and the work has taken 
its place my the books that are really read. 
The present edition is complete in one volume and 
issued at a moderate price. 


The French Noblesse 


of the 
Fighteenth Century 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT from 
“Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy,’’ pub- 
lished in 1834. Demy &vo. $8.00 net. 

“Full of vivid and amusing details, giving an 
almost contemporary picture of the society of the 
old régime.”"—Z1mes. 


Dukes and Poets 
in Ferrara 


A Study in the Poetry, Religion and Politics of 
the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries. 


By 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 
8vo, 578 pages, illustrated in Photogravure, $4.00 net. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO. 


31 W. 23d St., New York 
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To be at the head of a 
procession is an honor at- 
tained by most men only 
once and then under such circumstances 
that they are not able to appreciate it. But 
to keep up with the procession of the 
world’s progress, to catch step with the 
great thinkers of the day, is what every 
able-minded man and woman tries to do. 
The difficulty is to hear the beat of the drum 
above the distracting noises of the street 
and to distinguish the procession, the main 
current of thought and work, from the 
many less important but very clamorous 
troops which lead only to side-shows. That 
is where the man on the roof may aid the 
man in the street; he can see more clearly 
which way the procession is going. An 
editor may be a little man, but he is 
on a high tower. It is his business to 
distinguish the real from the imitation, 
the permanent from the ephemeral. An 
editor is primarily a discriminator. He 
sifts and sorts. It is the aim of. THE In- 
DEPENDENT to furnish its readers with the 
{most reliable record of current events, the 
most complete account of important move- 
ments in all fields of human activity, poli- 


Keeping Up with 
the Procession 


tics, religion, art, science, literature and the 
humbler but quite as important affairs of 
the home. It is well for a periodical, as it 
is for an individual, to state occasionally its 
ideals, if for no other purpose than giving 
people a chance to say how much the actual 
falls short of the professed aim. 


J 


We have spent several 
thousand dollars this year 
in advertising THe In- 
DEPENDENT in other magazines, but our 
etiquet editor reminds us that it is not good 
form to force one’s self upon the attention 
of strangers. It is much more mannerly, 
he says, to get a mutual friend to introduce 
you. Therefore we append a blank which 
will enable you to extend the pleasure and 
profit you get from THE INDEPENDENT by 
sending it to some of your friends, who in 
that way may become ours. And as Ameri- 
can mothers with dollars and daughters are 
said to pay their introducers for the entrée 
to English society, so we are willing to 
recompense you for the favor of introduc- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT into the still more 
select circle of your friends. 


Introduce Us to 
Your Friends 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. City: 


Please send sample copies of THE INDEPENDENT (/o the following addresses and, according to 


your offer, extend my subscription one month for every new yearly subscription obtained through me. 


Yours truly, 


[Sign here] 





[ Address] 
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ADDRESSES 
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It’s a pretty sad thing, Mrs. Lathrop, when all the | ’S far ’s my observation ’s ’xtended no one don't 





comfort you c’n get out of a man is the thinkin’ 't per- ask for advice ‘nless they’ve pretty well made up 
haps God in his mercy has made him a fool. their mind not to take it. 


SUSAN CLEGG 


And Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop 
everal By ANNE WARNER 
S year 


ze In- Author of “A WOMAN’S WILL,” etc. 


ae ‘ The original character drawing, quaint humor, and homely philosophy of 


this volume have not been surpassed by any American writer of the day. 














ention 


inerly With frontispiece by W. J. ENRIGHT. 227 pages. 12mo. Decorated c'oth 
‘ $1.00 postpaid. 
roduce 


which 
re and 





Fourth Edition of Miss Waller’s Strong, Helpful, New England Story 


THE WOOD CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


By M. E. WALLER, 
Author of “A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH.” 


Tue INDEPENDFNT says: ‘‘It is all told with a primitive sweetness that is refreshing in these days when every 
writer cultivates the clever style.” 


With frontispiece. 311 pages. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


(eiem* LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers "iis" 
< 


fewis@@onceR | FOR SALE! 
The Largest and Best-Equlpped A BEAUTIFUL WINTER HOME 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS ne Cinarwater, Paddle 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. Large new residence with every modern 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 4 convenience, artesian water, situated on 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- beautiful bluff overlooking Clearwater Bay 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, and the Gulf of Mexico. “Gulf Haven” 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning was built by its late owner, recently deceas- 
Articles. ed, for his own use, and there is no more 

Eddy Refrigerators charming place of winter residence on the 

West Coast; beautiful grounds, magnificent 

payers = e 9 cle nora . oaks, abundance of beariag orang jean 

ae sige : , lemons, grape-fruit and other tropical fruits, 

ane seed ty ogy or shubbery and flowers—6oo feet of private 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway pier, concrete sea wall, bath house, etc. 

Within thirty miles of Tampa, two miles 

from the Belleview Hotel, one of the finest 

of the Plant Hotels, and on the Atlantic 

Coast Line R.R., with through trains from 
Jacksonville. 

Clearwater is one of the most attractive 
and popular of the West Coast Winter 
Resorts, with a high and healthful location. 


ZEWESSS PHOTO ENGRAVING. For detail of description, price, 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. S. B. SCOTT, Executor 
t At : 
-NEW-YORK: ntury Bidg., Atlanta, 
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SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
Information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 


medical authorities. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
: Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
i) and Mrs, Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 


What a Young Girl 


Ought te Know. TOKN( 


y What a Young Woman 





For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


2 Ought to Know. 
= | What a Young Wife 
: Ought to Know. 
Y What a Woman of 45 
- . Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES, These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, fie 
Young Boy, Young Husband, YoungGirl, Young { 
Wife; price $25 each, pone free. In DUTCH, K 
be ee Hus aac -_ of 45,Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 

y Kd, French, Spanish, Italian, , 
Vir Publishing Co., ahl ond Title Butding, 








Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEmicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842. 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assete Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Hartshorn 


Shade 
Rollers 


are “at home” in every civil- 
ized community on the globe. 

You will know the genuine if 
the label bears the script signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn. 

The “Improved” Hartshorn 
requires no tacks and does not 
tear the shades, 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 
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Survey of the World 


By a vote of 3 to 1 the 
Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin has decided that 
Governor La Follette and his followers 
are entitled to be called the Republican 
party on the official ballots at the ap- 
proaching election. This decision, which 
does not touch the merits of the factional 
controversy, is based upon a statute that 
empowers the State Central Committee 
to say which one of two or more factions 
is “regular.” La Follette’s convention 
and ticket have been supported by the 
Wisconsin State Committee. The Stal- 
wart faction’s nominee for Governor, Mr. 
Cook, has withdrawn from the ticket, but 
Ex-Governor Schofield has taken his 
place, and the Stalwarts will continue 
their fight. Some of the bolters will vote 
for him, some will vote for Peck (the 
Democratic nominee for Governor), and 
others will support La Follette. The 
prevailing expectation seems to be that 
Mr. Roosevelt will carry the State and 
that the re-election of Senator Quarles 
will be prevented.—Several Republican 
newspapers publish the statement that 
Chairman Cortelyou, as he was taking his 
leave of the President at the White 
House a few days ago, was overheard 
making the following remark: 


Progress of the 
Campaign 


“T think you are going to win, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and if you do you can feel sure that this 
has been accomplished without the giving of 
any promise or assuming any obligation on the 
part of the National Committee to any cor- 
poration, interest or individual, either directly 
or indirectly.” 


"he publication of this is said to have 
heen suggested by recent attacks upon 
‘ir. Cortelyou in the Democratic press 
with reference to the collection of cam- 


paign contributions. The gist of these: 
attacks is the assertion that in applying 
to corporations for contributions Mr. 
Cortelyou is making use of a knowledge 
of corporation secrets, acquired while he 
was the head of the Department of Com- 
merce and by authority of the law re- 
cently passed by, Congress; also that he 
is making use of the fact that he is to be 
appointed Postmaster-General and will 
thus be at the head of a Department that 
makes contracts with the railroad cor- 
porations of the country for carrying the 
mails. In connection with this criticism 
it is asserted that all the Trusts are sup- 
porting the Republican ticket, and inter- 
views with Mr. Armour and other heads 
of the great beef companies are pub- 
lished to the effect that such is their at- 
titude—In a letter to the Civil Service 
Reform League Mr. Cortelyou says that 
“the National Committee has not count- 
enanced, nor will it countenance, directly 
or indirectly, any violation of existing 
law on the subject of the assessment of 
Federal officers for political purposes.” — 
Judge Parker was asked last week 
whether he thought that “ colored voters 
should be allowed the voting privileges 
which the Federal Constitution guaran- 
tees to them.” His reply, as published by 
the Democratic press, was: 


“TI refuse to be interviewed, and I won't be. 
If you have done me the honor to have read 
my letter of acceptance you will find that that 
question has been covered.” 


His opponents deny that anything in the 
letter of acceptance covers it, and assert 
that the paragraph to which his friends 
point refers to the platform utterance 
concerning treaty rights and passports, a 
part of which is repeated in the para- 
821 
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graph.—In a recent speech at Tuskegee, 
Ala., the home of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Congressman Heflin said: 


“There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker; 
and if some Czolgosz or one of his kind had 
thrown a bomb under the table no great harm 
would have been done the country. 

If Booker Washington takes a hand in this 
thing, it will be one time I will ask him to step 
out. I will ask him to take hands off, and you 
know we have a way of influencing down here.” 


Ex-Governor Oates says that these are 
not the sentiments of the best people of 
the district. Mr. Heflin asserts that his 
remark about the bomb was intended to 
be a joke, but he retracts no part of what 
he said about the use of “ influence.”— 
Mr. Bryan will make sixty speeches in 
Indiana during a period of ten days. 
Speaking in Omaha on the 3d he said: 

“T need not tell you that I was not delighted 
with the nomination at St. Louis. I opposed 
the nomination of Parker, because he did not 
stand for what we had been fighting for in 
Nebraska for eight years. I stand to-day for 
every doctrine I have advocated. I have not 
recanted and have not withdrawn from where 
I stood.” 


But the election of Parker will, in his 


opinion, place the party in a better posi- 
tion to renew the fight for economic re- 


form. — Connecticut’s town elections 
show no change in the relative strength 
of the parties—Visiting Democrats have 
urged Judge Parker to take the stump in 
the doubtful States, and especially in the 
West. Chairman Taggart announces the 
Judge’s final decision that he will not do 
this, but will make at Rosemount such 
speeches as may be needed. “No en- 
treaty,’ Mr. Taggart adds, “ will budge 
him an iota.”—Mr. Watson, the Populist 
candidate, asks Judge Parker to retire in 
order that he (Watson) may make a 
winning fight against the Republican 
party.—Postmaster-General Henry C. 
Payne, of Wisconsin, died at his home 
in Washington, on the 4th, of heart dis- 
ease. First Assistant Wynne has been 
temporarily appointed in his place. It is 
well understood that after the election 
Mr. Cortelyou will be appointed to this 
office. 
& 


Sefior Obaldia, the Pana- 
man Minister at Washing- 
ton, has filed a complaint 
with the State Department concerning 


Panama’s 
Complaint 


- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


the action of our Government unde: 
the canal treaty. He has also been 
talking about it without regard to the 
rules of diplomatic etiquet, admitting 
that an appeal to The Hague Court had 
been proposed, and saying that “ Wash- 
ington ought not to be judge, jury 
and the whole court.” The Legation’s 
legal adviser, Dr. Morales, asserts that 
he has urged President Amador to ap- 
peal to The Hague tribunal. His story, 
as given to the press, is that the pro- 
moters of independence were assured, 
before the revolt, that they should have 
a treaty similar to the one which Co- 
lombia_ rejected, and that Minister 
Bunau-Varilla unexpectedly signed the 
present treaty before instructions 
reached him from the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, Morales then being Minister 
of State. The treaty was not what had 
been promised, he says, and Bunau- 
Varilla was “false to the interests of 
Panama.” Because the latter professed 
to exert great influence at Washington, 
and because Panama was unwilling to 
offend the United States, he was not 
recalled. Admiral Walker, he con- 
tinues, consulted with Mr. Roosevelt 
and informed the Panama Government 
that the treaty “had been a way of 
meeting the criticism the President had 
incurred by his action in the Panama 
question,” and that in the future a new 
and satisfactory treaty would be given. 
Because of that promise, Morales says, 
the present treaty was accepted by 
Panama. Admiral Walker enters a 
denial. Bunau-Varilla also denies, say- 
ing that his absolute power to negotiate 
and sign a treaty was in no way limited, 
and that he signed the present treaty 
three hours before the arrival of Pan- 
ama’s Commissioners in Washington, 
because there was nothing that called 


. for a consultation with them. There 


was never any understanding, he adds, 
between the revolutionists and _ the 
United States Government. The for- 
mal complaint asks that all orders con- 
cerning tariff duties and the mails be 
suspended. Our Government, it is 
said, acts as owner of the zone and 
sovereign of it; has practically taken 
the ports of Panama and Colon. and 
has wiped out the Panama postal serv- 
ice and revenues. Local merchants 
suffer because the Dingley tariff gives 
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merchants in the zone an advantage 
over them. Ancon, the zone port, it is 
asserted, is practically the port of 
Panama. Goods entering the zone from 
Panama are taxed; goods entering 
from this country are not. Foreign 
goods received at Ancon for Panama 
pay the Dingley duties. The effect of 
the tariff regulations, it is said, will be 
to build up in the zone a city at the 
expense of the city of Panama.—Chile 
has virtually recognized United States 
sovereignty by applying to our Gov- 
ernment, and not to Panama, for an 


exequatur to be given to Sefior Ossa, 


as consul of Chile in the zone. It will 
be granted.—Chief Engineer Wallace 
says that but little use can be made of 
the French company’s plans, because 
the size of ships has increased by near- 
ly 100 per cent. since the French com- 
pany began work. New plans must 
provide for a canal much broader and 
deeper. Thousands of borings must be 
made, and a yéar may elapse before 
contractors can be asked to bid for work 
in the several sections. 
& 

Charles T. Kelly, 
formerly Speaker of 
the St. Louis House 
of Delegates, who has been convicted of 
perjury and is soon to be tried for taking 
bribes in connection with street railway 
franchises, has published a long con- 
fession concerning the crimes of the 
“combine” of nineteen members, in 
which he was a leading figure. When 
Prosecuting Attorney Folk began his 
work, he says, the conspirators sought to 
intimidate him by threats of assassina- 
tion. When these had no effect they laid 
traps for him, but in vain. Then they 
started a newspaper with the intention of 
harassing him by libels. Not only the 
nien indicted, or soon to be indicted, took 
part in this work, “ but also prominent 
financiers of St. Louis, who feared ex- 
posure, and those who had given us 
money.” For votes in connection with 
the city lighting job the nineteen received 
$47,500 “at Julius Lehmann’s birthday 
party.” Scarcely a bill had been passed 
in the Municipal Legislature for twenty- 
five years, he says, unless it was paid for. 
““We knew that in case of attack most 
of the politicians and many of the largest 


Municipal Corruption 
in St. Louis 


financiers of the city would be with us.” 
Edward Butler, he asserts, paid him 
$15,000 to keep out of the reach of Folk’s 
grand jury, and he went to Europe, but 
by a miscalculation returned two days 
before the date when the statute of 
limitations would run against prosecution 
in certain cases. Butler had promised 
him that the next Attorney (Folk’s suc- 
cessor) would be “all right.” Both 
Democrats and Republicans, he says, be- 
longed to the “combine.” Both parties 
nominate men “ for the money they can 
make out of it.” Each party votes for 
its own man, but the one who gets in 
“serves those who rob the city of fran- 
chises.” He believes “ this has been tol- 
erated in St. Louis because so many of 
the large corporations are mixed up with 
boodling. The heads of these corpora- 
tions used to think it less trouble to buy 
what they wanted than to elect honest 
men.”’—John H. Schettler; another mem- 
ber, has pleaded guilty to the charge that 
his vote. for a railway franchise was 
bought, and has been sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for two years.—While prepara- 
tions were being made for the trial of 
Charles Kratz, one of the conspirators, a 
member of the panel of jurors made affi- 
davit that Kratz’s counsel had offered 
him $200 to vote for acquittal, saying that 
seven others had already been bought. 
Mr. Folk moved that the entire panel be 
dismissed.—The Chicago Council, by a 
vote of 36 to 31,has decided not to submit 
to the voters at the next general election 
the question “Shall the city proceed to 
operate street railways?”—In Buffalo 
seven aldermen have been indicted for 
taking bribes relating to contracts. An 
inquiry is to be made concerning allega- 
tions of corruption with respect to fran- 
chises and the purchase of sites for school 
buildings. 

& 

An automobile race 
over a course on 
the highways of 
Long Island, a short distance from 
New York, on Saturday last, attracted 
much attention, for several reasons. 
The local authorities, as permitted by 
statute, had suspended the regulations 
limiting the speed of automobiles, and 
had ordered 30 miles of highway closed 
to ordinary traffic during the race. 


Automobile Racing 
on the Highways 
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Altho a majority of the residents ap- 
proved this action, much complaint 
was made by others, and a Justice of 
the Supreme Court was asked for an 
injunction to restrain the local authori- 
ties and the Automobile Association of 
America. After a brief hearing an in- 
junction: was denied. The race—for 
road locomotives or racing machines 
rather than for ordinary automobiles— 
was for a cup presented for interna- 
tional competition, and the course of 
about 30 miles, around a triangle, was 
to be covered ten times. Several per- 


sons had recently lost their lives by- 


automobile accidents in the vicinity of 
New York, and in testing his machine 
for this race one man had been killed 
on the selected course. France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the United States 
were represented in the contest, the 
winner being an American, George 
Heath, who used a French machine. 
His average speed for nearly six hours 
was 52 miles an hour. Over parts of 
the course the leading contestants 
moved at the rate of 75 miles an hour. 
Serious accidents were expected, and 
ambulances were stationed at several 
points on the course. One of them 
was used. In the second round Carl 
Meusel, a mechanician riding with 
George Arents, Jr., received injuries 
that proved fatal within a few hours, 
and Mr. Arents was sent to the hos- 
pital with a fractured skull. Nine of 
the seventeen machines were crippled 
in the early part of the race. The fre- 
quent bursting or collapse of rubber 
tires was ascribed by some to nails 
and broken glass which had been 
thrown upon the track. Additional 
races of this kind are not desired by 
the daily press of New York. 
s&s 

Work has been resumed at 
the factories of the Pullman 
Car and International Har- 


Labor 
Questions 


vester companies, but with “ open shop ” 


conditions and with reduced wages. 
Labor agitators are said to have been 
excluded. About 9,000 men are em- 
ployed. In several plants of the Steel 
Corporation the wages of skilled work- 
men were reduced from 20 to 40 per cent. 
after the 1st inst., when the term of the 
old wage scale expired. At the hoop 
mills of the Corporation in Youngs- 
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town and Girard the company has de- 
clined to reopen negotiations with the 
union (Amalgamated Association) as 
to wages, saying that it has enough new 
men to keep the mills going. The 
union is said to have been warned that 
if it orders a sympathetic strike the 
Corporation will hereafter ignore the 
organization. Last week’s conference 
between the manufacturers and the 
strikers at Fall River came to nothing. 
At a mass meeting the strikers voted 
not to accept the reduced wages and 
to insist upon a return to the old eight- 
loom system.—In a circular letter to 
heads of departments the Carnegie 
Steel Company (a part of the Steel 
Corporation) directs that no man over 
35 years old shall be taken into the 
service in certain departments, and 
that the limit in others shall be 40 
years. This order affects many ex- 
pert workmen. On the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines west of Pittsburg sev- 
eral hundred men have lost employ- 
ment under a new order that no one 
is to be retained who was hired after 
he reached the age of 35.—Judge Gray’s 
decision in the dispute between the an- 
thracite miners and their employers is 
in favor of the miners and to the effect 
that check weighmen shall be em- 
ployed wherever a majority of the men 
ask for them.—Within the last two 
weeks there have been two school 
strikes in Chicago, a considerable num- 
ber of the pupils in the Sherman and 
McAllister public schools declining to 
enter the buildings, and by picketing, 
threats and even violence excluding all 
others. In each case the revolt was 
due to a false report that a negro 
teacher had been employed.—Before 
the annual Musical Festival in Wor- 
cester the unionists in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra declared they would 
not play with Heinrich Schuecker, a 
non-union harpist. After some delay 
he joined the union. It is stated that 
the union also compelled the managers 
to substitute Carl Ondricek for Otto 
Roth as concert master. 
ed 

At a banquet given in 
Manila by the Federal 
Party to the Honorary 
Commissioners who recently visited the 
United States all but one of the Com- 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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missioners spoke for setting up a popular 
legislative assembly at once and for in- 
dependence at an early date. Victorina 
Mapa, a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
dissented, advising the islanders to have 
confidence in the people of the United 
States and to prepare for independence 
by education. A radical address was 
made by Sefior Sandiko, formerly a 
member of Aguinaldo’s Cabinet, who 
called for immediate independence. Gov- 
ernor Wright answered the speakers in 
an earnest address. Admitting that with 
opportunity and experience the islanders 
were “ capable of better things,” he said 
that the Americans were in the Philip- 
pines as the result of an accident, the vic- 
tory of Manila Bay. They found them- 
selves charged with the responsibility of 
government and felt it their duty to take 
care of the country until its people should 
develop a capacity to take care of it them- 
selves. It was true that it was the pur- 
pose of the American people to assure to 
the Filipinos the greatest degree of lib- 
erty: 

“Ts it not true that you now elect your 
municipal and provincial officials, and that a 
greater number of employees of the Govern- 
ment are Filipinos? Have you not three rep- 
resentatives in the commission itself? How 
many more centuries would you have remained 
here under Spanish rule before you would 
have enjoyed what you have gained under six 
years of American occupation? How often 
do you think it would be possible for the Fed- 
eral party to give a banquet where the guests 
could talk freely of independence? Much as 
we endeavor to do for these people, you can 
readily understand how any distrust or hos- 
tility would interfere with the good work we 
have just started.” 

A call for a mass meeting in support of 
independence was published, asserting 
that the “ best element of American so- 
ciety” desired that the Filipinos should 
attain the object of their ambition.. But 
the meeting, held last Sunday, was a 
failure, as only a few natives were pres- 
ent. Bishop Brent, for three years at the 
head of the Episcopal missions in the 
islands, supports the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and deplores any use of the 
question of independence in partisan poli- 
lics—The Augustinian friars decline to 
be bound by the agreement made by 
the late Pope Leo, the late Archbishop 
Guidi, and Governor Taft providing that 
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the money to be paid for their lands 
should remain in the islands. They re- 
quest that payment be made in drafts on 
London. Our Government cannot be a 
party to any controversy of this kind ; the 
issue is one between the Vatican authori- 
ties and the orders. It was supposed to 
be the purpose of the Vatican authorities, 
in stipulating that the money should be 
paid in Manila, to make sure that it 
would be used for the benefit of the 
Church in the islands. The Augustinians 
evidently desire to take their share with 
them to new fields of labor. Therefore 
our Government will so deposit their 
share, about $2,000,000, to the credit of 
the Philippine treasurer, that the warrant 
to be issued by him will be good in Lon- 
don, New York or Manila. 


5 


The great strike of the 
dockers and_ coal 
handlers of Marseilles 
seems to have virtually come to an end. 
Altho it is not officially declared off, over 
2,000 of the men have returned to work. 
under the protection of a large force of 
infantry and cavalry, who guard the 
docks and patrol the streets. The chief 
point at issue between the employers and 
their workingmen related to the interpre- 
tation of the contract of 1903. After the 
strike had lasted for a month it was 
agreed on both sides to leave the ques- 
tions to an arbitrator, and M. Magnan, a 
former president of the Tribunal of 
Commerce of Marseilles, was selected to 
act in this capacity. But when he gave 
his decision the dockers refused to accept 
it. M. Manot, the leader of the dockers, 
who had done most to organize the men 
into a union and who on account of his 
supposed power was called “the em- 
peror of the quays,” begged the five thou- 
sand strikers assembled in the Labor Ex- 
change to abide by the arbitral judgment, 
as they had agreed to, and, together with 
all the other members of the Executive 
Committee, threatened to'resign if it was 
repudiated. The strikers thereupon 
passed a resolution thanking the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for 
their services and accepting their resig- 
nations. The coal handlers’ union fol- 
lowed the example of the dockers in re- 
fusing to accept the decision of the arbi- 
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trator. The ground on which it was re- 
jected was that “ by the conditions it im- 
posed it was a menace for the labor 
unions and a daily cause of conflict.” The 
chief objection made to it was that it did 
not bind the employers to hire none but 
union men,anddid not prevent them from 
blacklisting the workingmen. At the same 
time it expressly forbade the workingmen 
to refuse to handle goods from “ un- 
fair ” or non-union firms and factories, as 
they had been doing. The action of the 
strikers in refusing the arbitration to 
which they were pledged caused public 
opinion to turn against them very strong- 
ly, and gave support to the claims of the 
employers that no reliance could be had 
on agreements with unions and that the 
workingmen could only be dealt with as 
individuals. M. Pioch, general secretary 
of the National Federation of Dockers, 
came to Marseilles to remonstrate with 
the strikers for their repudiation of their 
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agreement, but to no avail. Many of the 
men, however, declared their acceptance 
of the decision of arbitration and re- 
turned to work as individuals under the 
contract of 1903 as before. Under the 


patronage of the employers’ associations 
these men formed the “ Maritime Union ” 
in opposition to the union which favored 
the continuance of the strike. 

st 


At last it is reported that 
the Russians will retreat 
no further, but will take 
the offensive and move south against 
the Japanese at Liao-Yang. General 
Kuropatkin has issued an address to 
the army, dated Mukden, October 2d 
in which he recounts the history of 
the war, since “more than seven 
months ago the enemy treacherously 
fell upon us at Port Arthur before war 
had been declared,” and down to 
the recent action at Liao-Yang when 


The Russians 
Turn 














A Company of the Left Wing of the Japanese Army in Position to Receive a Charge of Russian Infantry. 
From Stereograph Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley 
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“after successfully defending all advanced 
and main positions you withdrew to Mukden 
under most difficult conditions. Attacked by 
General Kuroki’s army, you marched through 
almost impassable mud, fighting throughout 
the day, extricating guns and carts with your 
hands at night, and returned to Mukden with- 
out abandoning a single gun, prisoner or 
wounded man, and with the baggage train en- 
tirely intact. 

“TI ordered the retreat with a sorrowful 
heart, but with unshaken confidence that it was 
necessary in order to gain complete and de- 
cisive victory over the enemy when the time 
came. . 

“Heretofore the enemy in operating has re- 
lied on his great forces, and, disposing his arm- 
ies so as to surround us, has chosen as he 
deemed fit his time for attack, but now the 
moment to go to meet the enemy, for which 
the whole army has been longing, has come, 
and the time has arrived for us to compel the 


Japanese to do our will, for the forces of the. 


Manchurian army are strong enough to begin 
a forward movement. 

“The illustrious head of the Russian land, 
together with the whole of Russia, prays for 
you, blesses you for your heroic deeds. 
Strengthened by this prayer and imbued with 
consciousness of the importance of the task that 
has fallen to us, we must go forward fearlessly, 
with a firm determination to do our duty to 
the end, without sparing our lives. 

“The will of God be with us all.” 


The Russian advance movement be- 
gan with the occupation and rebuild- 
ing of Sakkhe station and bridge on 
the railroad 15 miles south of Mukden. 
Next, the Japanese outposts were 
pushed back nearly to the Yentai 
mines. Then Bentsiaputze on the ex- 
treme right of the Japanese north of 
Pensikou, where they. crossed the 
Taitse River, was captured by the Rus- 
sians, who occupied a high hill still 
further to the east and forced the Jap- 
anese to evacuate the town with some 
loss. This forces back the Japanese 
right, but on the left they are supposed 
to have been making a strong advance 
on the western side of the Hun and 
Liao rivers in the direction of Sin-Min- 
Tun, and this force will have to be 
reckoned with before the Russian can 
advance very far toward Liao-Yang. 
The Russian soldiers are in heavy 
marching order with an equipment 
weighing nearly 100 pounds and com- 
prising knapsack, overcoat, rifle, cook- 
ing vessel, cartridge case, wooden Wwa- 
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ter bottle and ax or spade.—General 
Stoessel reports from Port Arthur 
that the Japanese made frenzied as- 
saults on the fortifications from the 
north and west from September 19th 
to 23d, but were repulsed with the loss 
of 10,000 men. Their only success was 
in the capture of the water works, 
which is not considered serious, since 
there are wells, condensing apparatus 
and a fresh water pond within the lines. 
The chief attack was made on High 
Hill, between Pigeon Bay and Itse- 
shan, and west of the city. The Jap- 
anese captured the armored trenches 
after terrible fighting on both sides, 
but during the night Lieutenant Pog- 
gorsky, of the navy, with a detachment 
of volunteers, descended upon them 
and blew up the trenches with gun cot- 


ton bombs. 
& 


France and Spain have 
at last come to an agree- 
ment in regard to Mo- 
rocco and the paper embodying it was 
signed at Paris on October 7th by M. 
Delcassé, the Foreign Minister, and 
Leon y Castillo, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. The exact provisions of the 
agreement are not made public, but it 
is stated that Spain has withdrawn all 
objection to the Anglo-France agree- 
ment of April 8th, according to which 
France was to have a free hand in 
Morocco in return for the same privi- 
lege granted England in Egypt. 
France recognizes the interests of 
Spain in her fringe of settlements 
in Morocco along the Mediterranean, 
Spain agrees never to cede these to any 
other country than France. Both 
countries agree to uphold the integrity 
of the Moroccan empire under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan. France has 
now practical possession of the largest 
contiguous area in Africa, with val- 
uable ports on the Mediterranean, the 
North Atlantic and the South Atlantic. 
The French are quietly strengthening 
their hold over Morocco in many ways. 
A mission under M. St. Réné Taillan- 
dier, the French Minister at Tangier, 
will soon start for the capftal to ar- 
range with the Sultan for the reorgan- 
ization of the army under French offi- 
cers. The customs and police in 
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Northern Morocco are already in the 
hands of the French. In the interior 
along the vague and undefined Alger- 
ian frontier General Liautey is push- 
ing forward the French military out- 
posts to the east and south under such 
urgent circumstances, he says, that it 
was necessary to take such action with- 
out delaying to communicate first with 
the Governor-General to obtain his 
consent. M. Delcassé has decided that 
it is not wise to order the evacuation of 
these posts. 


The rebellious natives in 
Southwest Africa are by no 
means quelled. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of revolt seems to be 
spreading, and tribes further to the south 
and also in the Portuguese territory on 
the north, which have hitherto been ac- 
counted friendly, are now on the war- 
path. General von Trotha reports to 
Berlin that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to follow the Hereros further 
into the interior toward the southwest 
because of the difficulty of supplying the 
army with provisions and water across 


Southwest 
Africa 


the desert plains and of keeping up com- 
munications with headquarters in a coun- 
try so flat that signaling is imposible. It 
is officially stated that 8,000 German 
troops will be sent against the Hereros. 
The Witbois tribesmen have risen in the 
southern part of the colony and have at- 


tacked stations on the Fish River. The 
Witbois have been acting as allies of the 
Germans and serving as scouts in the 
present war, but these have now all de- 
serted and taken the field against the 
Europeans. Other tribes, as yet peace- 
able, are being roused by envoys from the 
Witbois and Hereros. In Portuguese 
West Africa a detachment of 500 troops 
scnt against the Cuanhamas were sur- 
prised in the night while crossing the 
Cunene River, which divides the Portu- 
guese from the German possessions, and 
over half of the force were slaughtered 
by the natives. This, taken in connection 
with the Herero war, indicates a very 
serious outbreak, and a force of some 
5,000 men will be organized at once to 
suppress the Cuanhamas. Should the re- 
volt spread to other tribes in the Portu- 
guese territory of Angola the situations 
of the Europeans would be precarious, 
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since they number only about 4,000 in a 
population of at least 4,000,000. The 
Bunda race, to which most of the natives 
belong, have in the past shown the ability 
to form tribal federations of considerable 
extent and power. In the interior the 
natives retain their warlike spirit and 
customs, but along the coast they live in 
practical slavery on the plantations, and 
there has been very extensive amalgama- 
tion with the Portuguese, who have pos- 
sessed the land for over 300 years. 


& 


The task of calling the at- 
tention of the world, and 
particularly of the British 
Government, to the atrocities committed 
by the Kongo Government belongs to the 
Kongo Reform Association, of which E. 
D. Morel is honorary secretary. It has 
just sent to the British Foreign Office a 
communication which shows the charac- 
ter of a commission of investigation ap- 
pointed by King Leopold, July 23d. This 
commission was appointed in response to 
a request from the British Government, 
as Great Britain is one of the Powers 
which established the Kongo State. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne had particularly 
expressed the desire of the British Gov- 
ernment that the investigation be impar- 
tial, thorough and public, made “by a 
tribunal of recognized competence and 
impartiality.” The Peace Congress 
meeting in Boston last week devoted 
much attention to the Kongo ques- 
tion, and finally resolved that in or- 
der to determine who was responsible 
for the abuses of power in Africa 
the following questions should be sub- 
mitted to a conference of the Powers 
concerned in the formation of the Kon- 
go Free State or to the Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague: 

“Is the Government of the Kongo Free 
State still to be regarded as the trustee of the 
Powers which recognize the flag of the Inter- 
national Association? 

“What is the position of the Kongo Free 

State in international law, and in what man- 
ner may the grave questions concerning its al- 
leged actions be satisfactorily and competently 
determined ? ” 
President Roosevelt has not as yet 
given a definite reply to the petition 
of philanthropic societies that he de- 
mand an investigation into the admin- 
istration of the Kongo. 


The Kongo 
Atrocities 





The People’s Party’s Appeal 


BY THOMAS E. WATSON 


CANDIDATE OF THE Psopie’s PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UnitTep STATES 


FEW days ago, at a Labor Day 
A meeting, I listened to the address 
of the Socialist candidate for 
Governor. Waving his arms in the di- 
rection of the magnificent city spread out 
before us, he said: 
“ All that is yours; go and take it. Don’t 
take a part of it; take it all. Don’t be satis- 


fied with a loaf; take the whole bakery.” 


That his remarks represent a real and 
was proven by the 


powerful sentiment 
hearty applause 


railroads, corrupt acquisition of fran- 
chises, shameless arrangement of tariff 
schedules, and marauding assaults upon 
the national treasury are sapping the 
foundations of our Government, not only 
by making rottenness to eat like a cancer 
into the vitals of the body politic, but by 
creating that profound discontent among 
the masses upon which the Socialist 

thrives. 
See the manner in which the Standard 
Oil band of specu- 





which he received. 
His position marks 
the limit of one ex- 
treme; at the 
other extreme 
stand the “ Public 
be damned” crowd, 
well represented by 
such men as Baer, 
Morgan, Rogers, 
Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, Belmont and 
Company,to whose 
hands “ God in his 
infinite wisdom has 
committed the 
property interests 
of the country.” 
Between these 
two extremes the 
People’s Party 
takes its stand and 
makes its fight. 
We cannot agree 
with the Socialist 
who demands everything for the labor 
of to-day and nothing for that of yester- 
Jay. That which is capital to-day was 
nothing more than labor yesterday. A 
hlood-feud between parent and child is 
‘ more unnatural than a blood-feud 
between Labor and Capital ; and the man 
vho would confiscate the labor of yester- 
day cuts the ground from under the feet 
those who really have at heart the best 
iterests of the producer. On the other 
hand, those who pile up unwieldy for- 
‘tunes by subtle manipulations of stock 
iarkets, dishonest reorganizations of 
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lators took $36,- 
000,000 from their 
victims in one day 
on Amalgamated 
Copper; see the 
manner in which 
Morgan, Schwab 
and that crew 
profited on Steel 
stock to the 
large amount of 
$500,000,000; take 
the manner in 
which the tele- 
graph, telephone, 
express and rail- 
road companies 
plunder us every 
day in the year. 
Let me illustrate. 

In the State of 
Georgia there is 
railroad called 
the Central. Its 
original capitaliza- 
tion was less than $4,000,000. Then 
it was raised to $7,500,000. The Leg- 
islature of Georgia made quite a pet 
of the road, exempted it almost en- 
tirely from taxation and granted it gen- 
erous privileges. For a generation or 
so the Central of Georgia was, perhaps, 
our best road. Everybody had confidence 
init. Home folks kept their money in- 
vested in it. Executors, administrators 
and guardians thought themselves per- 
fectly safe when they invested their 
funds in the old Central Railroad. 

One day a band of robbers, elegantly 
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dressed—men of education and fine man- 
ners—rode down to Georgia from Wall 
Street in a Pullman palace car, secured 
control of a majority of the stock, and 
immediately clapped a bond issue of 
$16,000,000 on that road. These elegant, 
educated, palace car rascals pocketed the 
$16,000,000 and broke the back of the 
Central with the huge debt they had put 
upon it. The road went to public sale, 
and ten thousand men, women and chil- 
dren in Georgia were despoiled of prop- 
erty which they had been unable to keep 
out of the reach of those elegant thieves. 

That $16,000,000 
was created out of 
a dollar’s worth of 
ink and paper. It 
represented noth- 
ing on earth but 
rascality, operating 
under forms of 
law. 

But there is more 
of the story: J. 
Pierpont Morgan 
came upon the 
scene. “Last of 
all came Satan!” 
Morgan worked 
one of his reor- 
ganization schemes 
upon the _ bank- 
rupt Central and 
watered the con- 
cern up to $50,- 
000,000 ! 

And the people of 
Georgia and other 
States are being 
made now to pay 
dividends upon $50,000,000, when the 
bona-fide capitalization of the road was 
less than $8,000,000! Between them those 
two bands of robbers stole about $40,- 
000,000 from the people of the South. 

Who owns the Central Railroad at 
this time? No one seems to know. It 
either belongs to the Belmont L. & N. 
System or to the Morgan Southern Sys- 
tem, or to both. As these systems are 
the allied corporations which have nulli- 
fied our State Constitution by uniting 
competitive lines, and have put each their 
greedy hands into our pockets, it makes 
no material difference which of the two 
owns and controls the Central. 


THOMAS H. TIBBLES, 
Candidate for Vice-President of the People’s Party 
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But here is an interesting fact which 
suggests much. Both Belmont and Mor- 
gan supported Parker’s candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination. 

When Parker first appeared in Georgia 
a year or so ago he was met by Hamilton 
McWhorter, who holds in the State of 
Georgia, and for the Southern Railroad 
System, the same position which State 
Senator “ Pat” McCarren holds for the 
Standard Oil Company in New York. 
When “ Pat” McCarren went actively 
to work for Parker was he obeying in- 
structions from the Standard Oil gang? 
When =_— Hamilton 
McWhorter met 
Parker and _ took 
him around Georgia 
in his private pal- 
ace car was Ham- 
ilton obeying in- 
structions from 
Morgan? 

Belmont and 
Morgan are, for all 
practical purposes, 
partners. Their al- 
lied interests are 
colossal. They 
not only act for 
themselves, but for 
other kings of 
finance. The Roths- 
childs are among 
their connections. 
Now when _ both 
these partners 
were pushing the 
Parker campaign 
—which must have 
cost a huge sum 
of money—what was their object? What 
did they expect to get out of it? 

It is now claimed by the New York 
World that Morgan has gone over to 
Roosevelt. If so, why didn’t he carry 
the other partner along? Why leave Bel- 
mont behind? If one of these men, who 
plunder their neighbors under legal 
forms, supports Roosevelt while the other 
adheres to Parker, is it not about time 
for the American people to understand 
how both the oid parties are kept in slav- 
ery to Wall Street? Is not that picture 
itself a sermon upon the necessity for a 
party which shall not be the willing serv- 
ant of the corporations? 
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The people are not blind to these 
things; public morality is not all gone; 
the public conscience is not completely 
seared. To the very depths of their 
hearts the people feel the injustice under 
which they suffer and the trend toward 
a revolt is growing every day. 

How have the millions of victims been 
kept under? How is it that they have 
borne the yoke so long? Because they 
have been kept divided and deluded. The 
corporations have learned the game of 
the kings: “ Divide, in order to rule.” 
Having split the people into two fac- 
tions, one called Republican and the 
other Democrat, the corporations rule the 
land first through one of these parties 
and then through the other. A change 
now and then is made on purpose. It 
prevents the people from seeing “the 
hands ” of those who play the game. 

Thus Harrison in 1892 refused to 
make certain pledges which Wall Street 
interests demanded, and Wall Street 
threw its support and its millions to 
Cleveland, whose managers made the 
pledges. 

By the by, the most striking thing 
about this campaign of 1904 is that every 
single one of the Cleveland managers of 
i892 are Parker’s managers now. The 
inevitable query arises: “ Are - pledges 
now being made for Parker similar to 
tlose which led to the scandals of Cleve- 
land’s second administration ? 

Are we to have another secret mid- 
night bond deal? Are the greenbacks 
to be called in and destroyed, as Cleve- 
land advised? Is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to have another feast at the banquet 
board of class legislation? Are we to 
have another member of a Democratic 
Cabinet writing'a tariff schedule at the 
dictation of Havemeyer of the Sugar 
Trust? 

In his address to the Democratic edi- 
tors Parker not only indorsed and eulo- 
gized Cleveland’s first administration, 
but his second also. That candidate for 
the Presidency who can deliberately give 
praise to the second administration of 
Grover Cleveland reveals his own utter 
lack of political morality and of sym- 
pathy for the masses of the people. 

_ Why did Parker go out of his way to 
indorse that second administration, be- 
fouled as it was by infamies like those 


mentioned? Is he preparing the Demo- 
cratic mind for a repetition of that re- 
demption of campaign pledges at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers? 

The People’s Party combats Roosevelt, 
the open enemy who boldly proclaims 
and: fights for those worst features of 
privilege and class legislation which we 
abhor. They are undemocratic, they are 
Hamiltonian, they tend to the rule of the 
favored few and the enrichment of the 
favored, non-producing few. We will 
fight him to the bitter end, but it is pos- 
sible to respect a manly foe, who is 
worthy of your steel, and who will give 
you a free field and a fair fight. 

The People’s Party combats Parker 
because he seeks to obtain under false 
pretenses goods that belong of right to 
us. We do not object to his getting Re- 
publican votes if he can. What we do 
protest against is his effort to get Demo- 
cratic votes when he is no Democrat. 
If he stands for anything except a 
chronic ache for office, that fact has 
failed to appear. He has had three 
“tries” at it and he has thus far be- 
clouded and disguised whatever differ- 
ence in principle there is between himself 
and his leading opponent. 

It seems to me that it ought not to be 
so very hard for Parker, if he ts a true 
Democrat, to tell the world in plain, sim- 
ple, unequivocal English wherein he dif- 
fers from Roosevelt in principle. 

Why should voters support the Peo- 
ple’s Party in this campaign? Because it 
is the only party which makes an open, 
consistent, fearless contest for Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. Every Bryan Demo- 
crat should be with us, because we are 
trying to do what the Bryan Democrats 
tried for eight years to do. Where else 
can they go? 

Bryan Democrats ought not to vote 
for Parker. He voted with them in two 
campaigns and then left them, without 
saying they were wrong. Gold Demo- 
crats ought not to support him. He has 
gone over to them, but has not said that 
the gold standard is right. If I werea 
gold standard. man I should want to vote 
for a candidate who not only declared 
that the gold standard was “ fixed,” but 
that it was RIGHT. 

Our platform speaks for itself. By in- 
dorsement and reaffirmance our former 
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platforms become a part of this. Its 
leading features are too well known to 
need elaboration here. The strength of 
our position is that we offer common- 
sense reform for each and every abuse of 
our present system. We do not attack 
the rich because they are rich; we do con- 
tend, however, that legislation should not 
be prostituted to the purpose of making 
one millionaire at the expense of ten 
thousand laborers. We do say that there 
is too much legalized robbery of the pro- 
ducer by the non-producer and that it 
must be stopped or there will be revolu- 
tion. 

Applying the principles of Jefferson to 
present-day conditions, we seek to restore 
the Government to old landmarks and 
to bring about what Jefferson and Lin- 
coln meant when they spoke of a “ Gov- 
ernment of the people.” 

By placing public utilities in the hands 
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of the Government; by restoring to the 
Government the sovereign right to cre- 
ate its own money ; by putting the neces- 
saries of life on the free list; by striking 
at overgrown fortunes with a graduated 
income tax; by making all office-holding 
elective, and retaining the right to turn 
out the officer who betrays his trust; by 
giving to the people the power to initiate 
and veto legislation; by making it a 
ciime for capitalists to grind up little 
children into dividends; by using our ut- 
most efforts to protect all men from the 
damnable doctrine that they are not born 
free, and to work out the problem to the 
solution that each citizen shall enjoy the 
God-given privilege of working for 
HIMSELF and enjoying what he makes— 
by putting its hands and its heart into 
tasks like these the People’s Party be- 
lieves that it will best serve the true in- 
terests of the vast majority of our people. 
Tuomson, GA. 


The Prohibition Party’s Appeal 


BY SILAS C. SWALLOY, D.D. 


CANDIDATE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


OME time since THE INDEPENDENT 
kindly invited me to give to its 
readers from a radical Prohibi- 

tionist’s standpoint some reasons for vot- 
ing the Prohibition ticket. This request 
came to me a day or two after by nom- 
ination for the Presidency. The constant 
pressure of work, regular and extra, has 
prevented my complying with the request 
hitherto. I will endeavor to do so now. 
The reasons would fill volumes. I can 
give you but a few of them in a short let- 
ter, and they are these: 

First. Because the liquor traffic by 
representing that the goods which it 
manufactures and sells are nourishing 
and healthful foods, when, in fact, they 
are slow poisons, has through this de- 
ception, and is now, sending annually a 
hundred thousand bodies to the grave, 
and, on the authority of the Bible, an 
equal number of souls to perdition. 


Second. Gladstone declared that this 
traffic is the cause of more misery than 
war, pestilence and famine combined. It 
fills our prisons, almshouses and insane 
hospitals. It makes necessary a stand- 
ing army of policemen and unnumbered 
courts, constables, jails, penitentiaries, 
asylums and almshouses, for which the 
people must pay, since the revenue re- 
ceived by Government from the traffic is 
only as 16 to I of the taxation it pro- 
duces. It destroys the home, is the worst 
foe of the laborer, of the capitalist, of 
the traveling public, and is the prolific 
source of “ evil, only evil, and that con- 
tinually.” It renders it hard for people to 
do right and easy for them to do wrong; 
while the purpose of government is to 
render it easy to do right and difficult to 
do wrong. The supply of liquor does 
not satisfy, but increases the demand in 
the individual, since the appetite for it 
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is not natural, but created by its use, and 
ever clamors for more of the poison till 
death ends the struggle. 

Third. Because the general Govern- 
ment and most of our States and munici- 
palities are in partnership with the liquor 
traffic, and by means of taxation receive 
annually a part of the price of blood and 
souls. Taxation always implies protec- 
tion, and so long as this nefarious busi- 
ness is dignified and guarded by the 
strong arm of Government it cannot be 
pursued and destroyed by public opinion 
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as would an unprotected nuisance. The 
general Government is a menace to the 
good order of those States that would 
protect themselves by preventing the 
shipment of this poison into their pro- 
hibitory communities, where it is dis- 
posed of in defiance of State and muni- 
cipal laws. Hence the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill pending before the last Congress 
looking toward the correction of this 
evil. Thus does the general Government 
constantly defy one of our cherished tra- 
ditions—viz., that in a Republic the peo- 
ple constitute the Government. It is nev- 
ertheless true, and the only place at 
which they can legitimately and effective- 
ly express their will is at the ballot box. 
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This they do at every election, the vast 
majority voting for one or the other of 
the two parties that “stand pat” for 
licensing rather than for prohibiting the 
evil. The existence of both of these par- 
ties under present conditions depends 
upon their favoring the liquor traffic, be- 
cause the two hundred and fifty thousand 
liquor dealers of the country, by control- 
ling an average of ten votes each, or an 
aggregate of two and a half millions, and 
acting under the unit rule, hold the bal- 
ance of power. This vote knows no 


GEORGE W. CARROLL. 


Candidate for Vice-President of the Prohibition 
Party 


statecraft, politics, morals or religion, 
but only business, and the party that gets 
this vote is thus rendered for the time 
being the dominant party, and is per- 
mitted to feed from the public crib. To 
divide favors with these parties, and thus 
keep both in the field is the policy of the 
liquor traffic. The politics of the country 
is largely managed by professional poli- 
ticians. It is their business. Their liv- 
ing depends upon it. They must succeed 
in getting votes enough to elect them, or 
change their business, or starve. The 
church vote of nearly -five millions, if 
cast solid for Prohibition, would more 
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than overbalance the liquor vote and com- 
pel the political parties to favor Prohibi- 
tion or go out of business. They would 
do the latter. But the millionaire brew- 
ers and distillers, organized into a pow- 
erful trust, with almost unlimited re- 
sources, filched from the pockets large- 
ly of the wage earners of the country, 
manage to keep before the people, 
through the subsidized politicians, di- 
visive issues, made to appear of more im- 
portance than the liquor traffic question, 
and thus the church vote is kept divided. 
One year it is a struggle over the “bloody 
shirt;” and the next over money, as to 
whether it should be hard or soft, yellow, 
white or green, plenty or scarce ; another 
year it is the colonial system or the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, or imperialism, or benevo- 
lent assimilation: shall it be done benev- 
olently or at the point of the bayonet? 
The tariff is the ubiquitous bone over 
which the political dogs perpetually fight, 
and with which they fool the unthinking 
masses into taking sides, as tho it were 
a political question, when, in fact, it is a 
purely business proposition. The two 
parties have changed places on most of 
these subjects, in some cases two or three 
times. Cleveland was for reciprocal tar- 
iff, McKinley was for an arbitrarily high, 
exclusive tariff; but his last speech ever 
delivered was for a reciprocal tariff. If 
memory serves me properly, the differ- 
ence of revenue between the tariff pro- 
posed by the Republicans and that pro- 
posed by the Democrats, in one of the 
most hotly contested political campaigns, 
was only the matter of about fifty mil- 
lions. 

Fourth. Hence voters should come to 
us, because we have the really and only 
dominant issue. The legalized traffic in 
the soul, body and substance destroying 
poisor amounted last year to more than 
fourteen hundred millions of dollars 
($1,400,000,000). This money, so far as 
the health, happiness and prosperity of 
those who spent it goes, might better 
have been piled up in one vast heap and 
burned; for it purchased neither food, 
raiment nor shelter, but only that which 
was hurtful to all the interests of the 
purchasers and of society at large. 

Fifth. Because there is no hope of 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
party adopting the Prohibition issue. 
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They have frequently been petitioned to 
do so, but as often refused. The list of 
names, nearly a mile long, carried to a 
Republican National Convention years 
ago by that queenly woman, Frances E. 
Willard, and her heroic helpers, was 
found after the convention adjourned un- 
der the table, where the representatives of 
“the party of moral ideas” had muti- 
lated it with tobacco juice and with the 
marks of their cloven feet. Dr. Sheldon, 
of Kansas, but of worldwide fame, sent 
a long list of the names of representative 
Americans, attached to a petition, to 
President Roosevelt, only last winter, ask- 
ing him to recommend in his message to 
Congress some solution of the liquor 
traffic problem, or at least some mitiga- 
tion of the awful curse for which the 
Government stands sponsor. But, tho 
the President’s Message was an exceed- 
ingly lengthy one, not one line was de- 
voted to even the economic aspects of the 
case. 

The old parties were each organized 
around great central truths. They ac- 
complished the object of their creation, 
and thence straightway, as “ Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
began to gamble for the loaves and 
fishes “or, to change the figure, began to 
cast lots for Truth’s seamless garment. 
Their managers no longer go even so far 
as did Pilate eighteen hundred years ago, 
asking, “ What is truth?” But they lie 
awake nights to invent issues around 
which to beat their tomtoms for the con- 
fusion of the voters. 

Sixth. It is sometimes asked, “ Why 
not imitate the liquor dealers, and throw 
the solid church vote for one party or the 
other, and thus bring one of them to the 
adoption of your issue?” We answer, 
because parties, like individuals, are 
largely the creatures of heredity and en- 
vironment, and both parties are thus 
hopelessly doomed through the force of 
affinity to “ pitch their tents in the grave- 
yard of dead issues,” and spend their 
time “ garnishing the sepulchres of the 
dead.” These parties are mortgaged for 
all time to the liquor interest, and as 
sure as seed is a prophecy of harvest, will 
they continue to “ bring forth after their 
kind.” The liquor trust of the country 
is one of the mightiest monopolies on 
earth. Having subsidized the two old 
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parties, these parties have largely, in 
turn, subsidized the church by giving to 
church members a fair share of political 
offices, elective and appointive. And now 
comes the strangest part of all, for it is 
certainly a spectacle that must make 
“angels weep” and “ devils laugh” to 
see these politico-ecclesiastics vote as 
they do in the great church assemblies 
for resolutions declaring that “no polit- 
ical party ought to receive the support of 
Christian men so long as it fails to put it- 
self on record in an attitude of open hos- 
tility to the saloon,” and then mount 
their several party platforms, neither of 
which have a word of condemnation of 
the saloon, and carry on their fierce cam- 
paign till the election closes in the ides of 
November without once opening their 
lips with any personal declaration 
against that same liquor business which 
they have so eloquently condemned in 
the church gathering. 

If either party should espouse our is- 
sue, nominal Prohibitionists from the 
other party are not likely to come into 
their ranks, because of old party antipa- 
thies. But there is some hope that from 
each side there are those who will leave 


the old, and, coming half way, meet each 
other in a new organization where past 
party asperities will be lost sight of in the 
earnest desire to save our country from 
this present “ sum of all villainies.” 
Seventh. Because Prohibition, with a 
party behind it, is the only kind that will 
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prohibit. Hence Portland, Maine, after 
having for a long time a prohibitory law 
which was secured by a vote of the peo- 
ple, but which was not enforced because 
what was -everybody’s business was no- 
body’s business, was compelled to elect 
Pearson, a third party representative, as 
sheriff of the county, and then Prohibi- 
tion prohibited. It is on the same prin- 
ciple that an ax won’t chop and a scythe 
won’t mow without human hands to 
wield the one and swing the other. 
Many other reasons might be given, 
but we forbear. There will probably in 
the coming election be a great many 
Christian people who will just this once 
more find it necessary to save the coun- 
try by voting in opposition to their own 
prayers. They claim to vote as they pray, 
and perhaps they do—that is, pray with 
their eyes shut and vote that way, too. 
They will say, “ I would vote the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, but can’t bear to lose my 
vote.” The value they attach to their 
own pious aspirations is thus manifest in 
the fact that they don’t object to losing 
their prayers. But once more nearly one- 
half of the fourteen millions (14,000,- 
000) of voters in this country will lose 
their votes in the sense of not electing 
their candidate, but they will not lament 
greatly over the loss, for the reason prob- 
ably that their estimate of his value as the 
representative of a whisky party was 
not a very high one. No vote is lost that 
represents conscientious convictions. 
HarrissurG, Pa. 


The Social Democratic Party’s Appeal 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS 


CANDIDATE OF THE Soci1AL Democratic Party FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Socialist party is the only in- 
ternational political party in the 
world. It has about 8,000,000 

supporters, and is, therefore, in point of 
numbers, the greatest political organiza- 
tion on earth. Its fundamental principles 
re essentially the same in all lands, for 
modern socialism is the product of in- 
dustrial evolution and is coextensive with 
the working class. ss 

A socialist is a socialist irrespective 
of nationality, color, creed or sex. 


Where modern industry makes its way— 
and all barriers are going down before 
its triumphant march—socialism follows 
in its wake and raises the standard of 
international, working-class solidarity 
and economic freedom. 

The socialist recognizes no national 
boundary lines. The nation in which 
he lives embraces the working class of 
the world. Every worker everywhere is 
his brother. 

Across the borders of all lands so- 
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cialists clasp hands as comrades, and 


their conquering movement girdles the 
planet. 

There are many who look upon social- 
ism as Utopian, illusory, impossible. They 
affect to regard it as a “ reform” spasm 


that will soon subside. They are quite 
certain it will follow greenbackism and 
populism to the political potter’s field. 

There are others, like President Parry, 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, for 
instance, who make one of socialism and 
anarchism, and declare it an imported 
plague, a menace to be dreaded, and insist 
that patriotic citizens should unite to 
stamp it out of the nation. 

Strange that some of these gentlemen 
should consider socialism so harmless and 
others so destructive—so impossible and 
yet so much to be feared—so visionary 
and yet so terrible. 

All of which simply proves—assuming 
these gentlemen to be entirely honest— 
that of all subjects that engage attention 
in the world of thought, socialism can 
claim the palm for attracting a larger 
volume and variety of intelligent ig- 
norance and educated stupidity than all 
others combined. 
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The man who says that socialism and 
anarchy are analogous makes a pathetic 
exhibition of his ignorance—to treat 
him gently—and is hardly excusable in 
this day of cheap and abundant literature, 

Anarchy is individualism, the nega. 
tion of government. Socialism is col- 
lectivism, the perfection of government. 
Anarchy regards every human being as 
a law unto himself, to do as he pleases 
without hindrance on the part of his 
fellows. Socialism looks upon society 
as an organism of which all are integral 
parts to be adapted and co-ordinated 
upon a basis of harmonious co-operation, 
not for “the greatest good of the great- 
est number,” but for the greatest good 
of all. 

Anarchy scorns the ballot and repu- 
diates all politics as essentially corrupt 
and demoralizing. Socialism appeals to 
the ballot to express the untrammelled 
will of the people as the supreme law of 
society. 

It is quite easy to discover the points 
of analogy between anarchism and the 
present system. It would be quite hard 
to tell them apart just now in Colorado. 
“To hell with the Constitution,” the 
capitalist slogan in the Rocky Mountains, 
is echoed with enthusiasm by every an- 
archist in Christendom. 

The Socialist party is the only party 
that honestly stands for law and order. 
There can be neither until we have eco- 
nomic justice, and this is impossible in 
a system based upon exploitation. 

The scenes now being enacted in Colo- 
rado, which in all likelihood will spread 
to other industrial centers, bear irrefut- 
able testimony to the inherent contradic- 
tions in modern society, the outgrowth of 
our democratic tendencies in politics in 
conflict with our autocratic tendencies in. 
industry. 

_ “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 

Political democracy and industrial des- 
potism will not abide together. One or 
the other must go before we can have 
peace. 

Industrial democracy or political ab- 
solutism! Which? 

Socialism has given its answer; it is 
the answer of industrial progress and 
social* evolution. 

And with these forces socialism has 
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marched hand in hand from Utopia to 
science. 

Socialism is the next inevitable phase 
in the evolution of civilization. 

It is not “such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” but a social system that is to 
be, evolving, according to scientific an- 
alysis, from the one that is, and built 
upon a granite foundation of demon- 
strated economic facts. 

It may be retarded, checked, delayed, 
but its coming cannot be prevented un- 
less the evolutionary forces underlying 
society can be arrested and humanity 
itself paralyzed. 

Herbert Spencer, the arch-individual- 
ist, was opposed to socialism, but was 
candid enough to admit that it was in- 
evitable. 

What of this world movement in the 
United States of America? 

The interrogatorv is timely, since we 
are moving toward a national election, in 
which socialism may be a factor of suf- 
ficient importance to determine the re- 
sult. 

In the Presidential election of 1892 
the socialists polled 21,164 votes. In 
1896 the vote was increased to 36,274. 
Four years ago, in 1900, socialists polled 
a combined vote of 127,553. Two years 
later, in 1902, the vote was almost 
doubled, 240,795 votes being cast. This 
steady increase occurred during the pe- 
riod of the nation’s greatest “ pros- 
perity,” and while the boast was made 
that “two jobs were looking for every 
man” in the United States. 

The industrial tide, having reached its 
highest point, is now receding and the 
period of depression, corollary to the 
period of activity, is setting in, and many 
thousands of workingmen are being dis- 
charged outright, or reduced to half or 
less than half time. 

In vain will the professional politician 
appeal to the “ full dinner pail” in ad- 
dressing himself to the army of idle men 
who will have time to listen to him this 
year, and in vain will he exhort their 
appetities to “ stand pat ” upon the mem- 
ory of that once inspiring issue. 

Four years ago the conditions were as 
unfavorable for socialist propaganda as 
they well could be. The party was poor- 
ly organized in but half a dozen States. 
it was a national party in name only. The 


campaign was carried on without re- 
sources. Labor, as a rule, was employed 
and therefore contented. The socialist 
had everybody and everything against 
him. 

This year all the conditions are as 
favorable as they were unfavorable four 
years ago. The Socialist party is or- 
ganized in almost every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. 

The late national convention, notwith- 
standing the silence of the Associated 
Press, was a revelation to every one who 
saw it. Such a body of men and women, 
students of labor problems, masters of 
economics, evolved from the working 
class itself, never met before in the 
United States in the interest of that class. 
There were scores of them, in their 
working clothes, who would put to shame 
any equal number of Senators or Con- 
gressmen in any discussion upon the 
labor question, or upon any political issue 
involved in the struggle between labor 
and capital. 

The following is an extract from the 
national platform adopted by the con- 
vention : 


BENJAMIN HANFORD, 


Candidate for Vice-President of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party 
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“ As an American socialist party, we pledge 
our fidelity to the principles of international 
socialism as embodied in the united thought 
and action of the socialists of all nations. In 
the industrial development already accom- 
plished the interests of the world’s workers 
are separated by no national boundaries. The 
condition of the most exploited and oppressed 
workers, in the most remote places of the 
earth, inevitably tends to drag down all the 
workers of the world to the same level. The 
tendency of the competitive wage system is to 
make labor’s lowest condition the measure or 
rule of its universal condition. Industry and 
finance are no longer national but inter- 
national in both organization and results. The 
chief significance of national boundaries, and 
of the so-called patriotisms which the ruling 
class of each nation is seeking to revive, is the 
power which these give to capitalism to keep 
the workers of the world from uniting, and to 
throw them against each other in the strug- 
gles of contending capitalist interests for the 
control of the yet unexploited markets of the 
world, or the remaining sources of profit. 

“The socialist movement, therefore, is a 
world movement. It knows of no conflicts of 
interests between the workers of one nation 
and the workers of another. It stands for the 
freedom of the workers of all nations, and, in 
so standing, it makes for the full freedom of 
all humanity.” 


“ The socialist program is not a theory im- 
posed upon society for its acceptance or re- 
jection. It is but the interpretation of what 
is, sooner or later, inevitable. Capitalism is 
already struggling to its destruction. It is no 
longer competent to organize or administer 
the work of the world, or even to preserve 
itself. The captains of industry are appalled 
at their own inability to control or direct the 
rapidly socializing forces of industry. The 
so-called trust is but a sign and form of the 
developing socialization of the world’s work. 
The universal increase of the uncertainty of 
employment, the universal capitalist deter- 
mination to break down the unity of labor in 
the trades unions, the widespread apprehen- 
sions of impending change, reveal that the in- 
stitutions of capitalist society are passing un- 
der the power of inhering forces that will soon 
destroy them. 

“Into the midst of the strain and crisis of 
civilization the socialist movement comes as 
the only conservative force. If the world is to 
be saved from chaos, from universal disorder 
and misery, it must be by the union of the 
workers of all nations in the socialist move- 
ment. The socialist party comes with the only 
proposition or program for intelligently and de- 
liberately organizing the nation for the common 
good of all its citizens. It is the first time 
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that the mind of man has ever been directed 
toward the conscious organization of society. 
“Socialism means that all those things upon 
which the people in common depend shall by 
the people in common be owned and admin- 
istered. It means that the tools of employ- 
ment shall belong to their creators and users; 
that all production shall be for the direct use 
of the producers; that the making of goods for 
profit shall come to an end; that we shall all 
be workers together, and that all opportu- 
nities shall be open and equal to all men.” 


For the first time the socialists enter 
a national campaign with a national party 
—a party that is united, aggressive and 
enthusiastic from sea to sea. 

The industrial conditions and tend- 
encies are all well calculated to set the 
working class thinking and to open their 
eyes to the trend of events. 

In the presence of the abundance their 
labor has created they are idle and help- 
less, their wives fret and worry and 
their children, instead of a joy, become 
a burden to them. 

The more industrious they are, the 
more they produce, the worse they are 
off, for the sooner does overproduction 
close down the mill and torture with hun- 
ger pangs the too industrious working- 
men. 

Something wrong! Something wrong! 

That is the beginning in the mind of 
the intelligent worker and it never lets 
go until he is a socialist, and once he 
sees the light and becomes conscious of 
the latent economic power of his class he 
is a socialist through good and evil re- 
port to the last day of his life. 

The campaign of the Socialist party is 
and will be wholly educational. To 
arouse the consciousness of the workers 
to their economic interests as a class, to 
develop their capacity for clear think- 
ing, to achieve their solidarity industrial- 
lv and politically is to invest the working 
class with the inherent power it pos- 
sesses to abolish the wage-system and free 
itself from every form of servitude, and 
this is the mighty mission of the socialist 
movement. 

Not a dollar for whisky, or cigars, or 
carriages! Not a dollar for a vote if a 
single dollar could buy every office in 
the land! 

Can the Republican party or the Demo- 
cratic party truthfully say as much? 

The campaign fund, such as it is, is 
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used wholly to print and circulate litera- 
ture, defray the traveling expenses of 
speakers and other educational purposes, 
and this fund is raised, not by “ frying 
the fat ” out of law-defying corporations, 
nor by extorting boodle from the cor- 
rupters of legislation and the bene- 
ficiaries of debauched public morals, but 
by each member contributing the equiva- 
lent of a half day’s work from his wages. 

We can challenge the record of po- 
litical integrity and party cleanness 
without fear of accusation. We shall not 
compromise, nor shall we be deflected in 
the least by any consideration from the 
straight road to the co-operative com- 
monwealth. 

The Socialist party is the only party 
that does not want a vote that is not in- 
telligently cast. The popularity of a 
candidate is against him rather than for 
him in the Socialist party. No vote is 
wanted on account of the personality of 
a candidate. It is the value of the social- 
ist principle that is taught and-empha- 
sized, and if this is not understood and 
approved the vote is not wanted. 

Mere disgust with other parties is not 
accepted by socialists as sufficient reason 
to encourage the voting of the socialist 
ticket. Such votes are unreliable, de- 
ceptive and misleading. The men who 
cast them are apt to desert at the very 
time they are most needed. Any vote 
that is subject to the influence of per- 
sonal considerations is so vacillating that 
it is of no use in the constructive work 
of a revolutionary political movement. 

Better a thousand trained, tried and 
true men, united on the solid basis of 
principle, than ten times that number 
thrown together on the shifting sands of 
personality. 

In the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions principle is subor- 
dinated to personality. ‘“‘Who are the 
candidates?” is the all-absorbing ques- 
tion. The people, like helpless children, 
are forever looking for some “ great 
man ” to watch over and protect them. 

In the socialist convention principles 
are paramount; the candidates are the 
last and least consideration. The su- 
preme question is, ‘“ What are the Prir- 
ciples?” and all the ability and interest 
of the delegates are absorbed in produc- 
ing a scientific platform. 
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Socialists are not on the alert for some 
mythical Moses to lead them into a fa- 
bled promised land, nor do they expect 
any so-called “ great man” to sacrifice 
himself upon the altar of the country for 
their salvation. They have made up 
their minds to be their own leaders and 
to save themselves. They know that per- 
sons have deceived them and will again, 
so they put their trust in principles, 
knowing that these will not betray them. 

Between the Republican party and the 
Democratic party there is no difference 
so far as the workingman is concerned. 
He works for wages, and, as a rule, it 
costs him all he gets to live. If he or- 
ganizes and forces up wages his exploit- 
ers raise prices. He has not the least 
interest in the tariff, or finance, or expan- 
sion, or imperialism. These issues con- 
cern the large capitalists represented by 
the Republican party and the small capi- 
talists represented by the Democratic 
party, but they appeal to no intelligent 
wage-worker, and the fact that working- 
men divide upon these capitalistic issues 
accounts for their being driven out of 
Colorado and Idaho, and for their being 
the victims of wage-slavery everywhere. 

The Socialist party addresses itself to 
the working class, seeking to develop 
the intelligence of that class, while it ap- 
peals to the ballot for the realization of 
its co-operative commonwealth. 

Others than workers are welcome on 
condition that they recognize the class 
struggle and join the party on the basis 
of a working class party. 

Why should workingmen support the 
Socialist party? 

Because it is the only party that is un- 
equivocally committed to their economic 
interests, to the abolition of the wage- 
system and the freedom of the worker 
from exploitation and every other 
species of servitude. 

The Socialist party does not expect the 
support of the capitalist class, for it is 
opposed to their economic interests, and 
it would be foolish to expect them to 
abolish themselves. 

Let no one charge that socialists have 
arrayed class against class in this strug- 
gle. That has been done long since in 
the evolution of capitalist society. One 
class now owns the tools while another 
class uses them. One class is small and 
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rich and the other large and poor. One 
wants more profit and the other more 
wages. One consists of capitalists and 
the other of workers. These two classes 
are at war. Every day of truce is at the 
expense of labor. There can be no peace 
and good will between these two essen- 
tially antagonistic economic classes. Nor 
can this class conflict be covered up or 
smoothed over. In Colorado, at this very 
moment, it is raging in full fury, and 
thousands of workingmen all over the 
United States are reading their own im- 
pending doom as wage-workers in the 
murderous volleys of capitalist misrule 
that belch from the rifles of the mine 
owners’ militia as they assault a union 
hall and shoot down in their tracks their 
fellow workingmen for no other crime 
than that they belong to a union that is 
engaged in a strike to enforce an eight- 
hour law voted as a constitutional 
amendment by a majority of more than 
46,000 of the people, and then denied the 
people by a corrupt legislature bought 
bodily and brazenly by the mine owners 
to betray the people they were sworn to 
serve. 

The workers are not all blind to the 
causes underlying this great struggle. 
They are beginning to see and to think, 
and this fall many thousands of them 
will begin to act. 

They know that under Republican rule 
and Democratic rule conditions for them 
l..ve remained unchanged. They know 
that under the administration of both 
the “panic” comes, that enforced idle- 
ness is certain, that strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts, injunctions, riots and blood- 
shed are inevitable, and that many of 
their number are doomed to drift into 
poverty and crime and finally end their 
lives as beggars, suicides, in prison cells 
or on the scaffold. 

They know, too, that under both 
Democratic and Republican rule the 
President is on the side of the capital- 
ists, that the Governors are all on the 
side of the capitalists, that Congress and 
all the State legislatures respond to the 
demands of the capitalists, that the courts 
are uniformly with the capitalists, while 
soldiers and injunctions and “ bull- 
pens” are for the exclusive benefit of 
workingmen. 
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The class struggle accounts for it all, 
and the intelligent worker takes his place 
on the right side of this struggle and 
works with all his might to bring his 
benighted brethren to the same side. 

The Socialist party is the party of the 
workers, who are on the right side of 
this world-wide struggle, and, altho a 
minority to-day, it contains all the ele- 
ments of self-development and will ex- 
pand to majority proportions to inaugu- 
rate the impending change as certain as 
the forces of industrial evolution are 
undermining the present system and 
making that change inevitable. 

The Socialist party is the party of the 
present and of the immediate future. It 
believes that the competitive system has 
outlived its usefulness, that it has become 
an obstruction in the path of progress, 
that, like feudalism, from which it sprang, 
it must pass away to make room for its 
co-operative successor. 

The Socialist party stands for the 
abolition of the wage system, for the 
economic freedom as well as the political 
equality of the working class, knowing 
that without the former the latter is im- 
possible. ‘ 

The Socialist party stands for the col- 
lective ownership of the means of wealth 
production and distribution and the 
operation of industry in the interest of 
all. 

The Socialist party stands for industry 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people, that wealth may be produced for 
the use of all instead of for the profit of 
a few, and as the basis of a real republic, 
in which every citizen shall have the in- 
alienable right to work and to enjoy all 
the fruit of his labor. 

The Socialist party stands for a social 
order, in which every human being, in 
the full enjoyment of economic freedom, 
shall have full opportunity, in the best 
possible environment, to develop the best 
there is in him for his own good as well 
as the good of society at large. 

When the Socialist party succeeds to 
power, as it will as certain as the tides 
ebb and flow, it will inauguate these 
changes and usher in the Socialist Re- 
public. 

Upon these issues the Socialist party 


makes its appeal to the American people. 
Terre Haute, Inp. 
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LL class interests eventually find 
their expression in a_ political 
party; otherwise those interests 

will never be conserved. As Franklin 
observes in his autobiography: “ All the 
great affairs of the world, its changes 
and its revolutions, have been brought 
about by political parties.” The Socialist 
Labor Party came 

into existence as 


government ; 
y seek control 
of the _ political 
powers in order to 
administer the af- 
fairs of the Gov- 
ernment in the 
interest of their 
class; just as the 
farmers go into 
politics for the 
benefit of their 
class; just as the 
capitalists are in 
politics to run 
the Government in 
their interests. 


and mediation, through Civic Federa- 
tions, Industrial and Strike Commissions, 
the number and bitterness of the con- 
flicts grow ever greater, the field of bat- 
tle grows ever larger, and ever more 
disastrous becomes the effect upon so- 
ciety. The problem has to-day become a 
Social Problem, and we find the Govern- 
ment stepping in 
and taking a hand 
in what was once 
considered a mat- 
ter to be settled by 
the combatants in- 
volved. « 

All those who 
have attempted to 
solve the Labor 
Problem have as- 
sumed that the 
forces at war are 
reconcilable, that 
the interests of the 
workers and their 
employers were 
identical, that they 
were mutually de- « 
pendent upon each 
other, that “ safe 
relations” could 
be established be- 
tween them, that 
greed or ignorance 
or obstinacy was 
at the bottom of 
the difficulty, and 


With the increas- CHARLES HUNTER CORRBGAN that their differ- 


ing number of 

strikes and lockoutsin the industrial world, 
it should be plain to even the blindest that 
there are opposing interests in society, 
that there are two forces struggling for 
mastery. This struggle and the attempt 
to reconcile these interests form what is 
called the Labor Problem. Political 
economists, philanthropists, statesmen 
and politicians are giving their attention 
to the solution of this problem; but, not- 
withstanding all attempts to bring peace 
to these warring interests by arbitration 


ences could be 
adjusted if the Golden Rule were fol- 
lowed or they would listen to reason. 
The Socialist Labor Party alone has con- 
tended that the interests of the capitalists 
and of the workers are unalterably op- 
posed to each other, that the conflict be- 
tween them can end only in the complete 
subjection of the workers, or the com- 
plete overthrow of the capitalists. The 
workers are interested in securing as 
high a wage as possible, in shortening 
the hours of labor, in improving the con- 
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ditions under which they toil. They can- 
not secure these things without cutting 
into and reducing the profits of the capi- 
talists. Every increase of wage, every 
reduction in the hours of labor means a 
corresponding decrease in the income of 
the employers and will be vigorously con- 
tested by them. Onthe other hand, the em- 
ployers are interested in increasing their 
profits, and this is possible only by pro- 
longing the hours of work of the workers, 
by decreasing their 
wages, by intensi- 
fying their labor, 
or by introducing a 
cheaper labor, and 
that will be bitterly 
opposed by the 
workers. Each day, 
however, the pow- 
er of resistance of 
the workers grows 
less, and their or- 
ganizations, tho nu- 
merically stronger, 
become econom- 
ically weaker, and 
at best present the 
appearance of the 
rear guard of a 
retreating army 
whose utter rout is 
prevented by a 
show of strength. 
This is due to the 
fact that the skill 
and brawn of the 
workers, their 
power to produce 
wealth, which is 
the only thing they 
have to sell, the 
only thing by the sale of which they can 
procure food and clothing and shelter, is 
a merchandise, and the price of labor, 
called wages,is governed by the same law 
of the market as the price of cotton, of 
wheat, or other commodities. Supply 
and demand will regulate the wages of 
labor as accurately as they will regulate 
the price of other merchandise, and the 
supply of labor is increasing while the 
demand for labor is decreasing. 
Labor-saving machinery, which not 
only displaces thousands of workers, but 
permits the entrance of women and chil- 
dren into active competition with the 
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Candidate for Vice-President of the Socialist 
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male workers; economy of production 
due to concentration of industry and 
production on a larger scale, have filled 
the labor market in every line of employ. 
ment to overflowing. And this develop- 
ment of the process of production will 
go on, and new machinery will continue 
to render more workers superfluous. As 
it has been well said, the capitalist is a 
general who grows more powerful as his 
army decreases. The fewer workers a 
capitalist needs to 
produce a_ given 
amount of wealth, 
the stronger he be- 
comes ; the cheaper 
he can ‘sell, the 
easier he can drive 
his competitors out 
of business; the 
larger the reserve 
army of workers 
becomes, the better 
his chance to keep 
down the price of 
labor. For the only 
thing that produces 
values is labor, the 
only thing paid for 
is the amount of 
socially - necessary 
labor embodied in 
an article. The 
capitalist system 
recognizes the con- 
tention of the so- 
cialist —let the 
capitalists ignore it | 
as they will—that 
labor alone pro- 
duces wealth. 

Not only a de- 
creasing part of the wealth which 
he produces will become the _por- 


‘tion of the worker, but _periodic- 


ally will come those economic paroxysms, 
which all classes fear, but which none 
can prevent because they are inherent in 
the system—the industrial crises. The | 
very abundance of wealth produced— 
over-production—becomes a blight and 
brings privation and starvation—under- 
consumption—especially to the class that 
produces that abundance. Having re- 

ceived as wages only a small fraction of | 
the values they produced, the workers 
can buy back only that small fraction. 
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When the remainder piles up in the 
hands of the capitalists; when, scour the 
world as they will, they can find no mar- 
ket for the goods produced; when the 
storehouses and warehouses .are filled 
with merchandise for which there are no 
purchasers, they will stop production, the 
factories will be closed, the wheels of in- 
dustry will be silent, and the workers will 
be turned into the streets unemployed to 
suffer and starve in the midst of the 
abundance they have produced. 

The maintenance of the capitalist sys- 
tem of production means for the workers 
an ever decreasing portion of the wealth 
they produce, an ever deeper misery, an 
ever increasing subjection. Republicans 
and Democrats and all other political 
parties, no matter what names they sail 
under, stand for that system and all it 
implies. Under it the wealth will con- 
centrate in ever fewer hands, and in- 
creasing numbers of the workers will be 
divorced from the opportunity of produc- 
tion. Having no means of self-employ- 
ment, they will be deprived of the right 
to work. No matter what their skill, no 
matter what their willingness, no matter 
how much they may suffer, they must 
find a master to employ them, or stand 
still and starve. The maintenance of this 
system means the ever more intense ex- 
ploitation of the workers, and it means 
ever more starvation in idleness. And 
these effects cannot be abolished without 
abolishing the system itself. To secure 
to thé workers free access to the means 
of production and the bounties of nature 
and the full product of their labor, pri- 
vate ownership in the land on and the 
tools with which wealth is produced 
must cease: the people as a collective 
body must assume the function of pro- 
duction. To bring this change about is 
the task of the workers themselves. All 
other classes strive to keep possession of 
the means of production that they may 
perpetuate their right to exploit the 
workers, and to this end seek to secure 
the political powers by which alone pri- 


vate property is maintained. For this 
purpose the working class must be duped 
and blinded as to their true interest ; false 
issues must be presented, false promises 
given, false hopes raised; for politically 
the working class is invincible, their 
votes maintain the system under which 
they are plundered, their votes alone can 
uproot it. 

The Socialist Labor Party, the sole 
political exponent of the aims and aspira- 
tions of the intelligent, class-conscious 
workers, squarely faces the real issue in 
this campaign, and will not permit that 
issue to be obscured and ignored. To 
Capitalism it opposes Socialism. In place 
of a system that means the exploitation 
and abject dependence of the workers 
upon their exploiters, it presents a sys- 
tem of production which means economic 
freedom and the full fruits of their toil 
to those who produce. For a system in 
which the workers suffer privation and 
starvation, while the non-producers revel 
in abundance, it offers a system which 
means plenty for the producers and can 
mean starvation only for the idlers. 

This issue, as in the past, it presents 
to the working class for their support at 
the ballot box, and it calls upon all will- 
ing to do their part toward hastening the 
overthrow of capitalism to aid the only 
political movement that can wipe out all 
forms of industrial slavery, can abolish 
the plunder of the workers, and can es- 
tablish a social system based upon perfect 
economic and political freedom. 

This, as its platform declares, can be 
accomplished “by placing the land and 
all the means of production, transporta- 
tion and distribution into the hands of the 
people as a collective body, and substi- 
tuting the Co-operative Commonwealth 
for the present state of planless produc- 
tion, industrial war and social disorder— 
a commonwealth in which every worker 
shall have the free exercise ‘and full bene- 
fit of his faculties, multiplied by all the 
modern factors of civilization.” 

New Yor« Crry. 
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HE National Liberty Party now 
confronts the people of the United 
States claiming their considera- 
tion for the first time; but tho the or- 
ganization is in its infancy, the principles 
for which it stands are fundamental to 
our republican form of government. In 
fact, we are struggling to revive the well 
nigh deserted principles of the grand old 
Whig party (the mother of the Repub- 
lican party), which declared for “ popu- 
lar rights,” government of all’ the people, 
for all the people, and by all the people. 
When the founders of this Republic 
were called upon to frame the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a Constitution 
for the future guidance, protection and 
foundation rock of the Government, 
through their inspired wisdom they 


drafted ordinances declaring their inde- 
pendence, and guaranteeing protection, 


equal privileges, equal opportunity and 
equal rights to all citizens of the Govern- 
ment. It was at that time clear to them 
that upon no other premises could the 
American people hope to secure their 
freedom and independence, and maintain 
a popular Government. And the history 
of the past one hundred and twenty- 
seven years proves the correctness of 
their judgment, that to depart from these 
fundamental principles is to endanger 
the very perpetuity of our Government. 

The National Liberty Party calls the 
attention of the people of the United 
States to the fact that these fundamental 
principles are fast being covered up, ig- 
nored, disregarded and practically nulli- 
fied by the administrative powers, the 
national governing forces of both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, and the 
controlling political forces of at least six 
States of the Union, which have recently 
by State constitutional amendment, actu- 
ally disfranchised over 2,000,000 Ameri- 
can born citizens. 

Practically all of these disfranchised 
people are negroes, and it is also a fact 
that, under the Federal Constitution and 
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Laws, we are as emphatically recognized 
as citizens as are the most aristocratic 
Caucasians. If not, why not? 

The history of the National Liberty 
Party is very brief. It is the direct out- 
growth of the Civil and Personal Liberty 
Leagues, which for years have thrived 
among the negroes of the South and por- 
tions of the East. Through the efforts 
of Stanley P. Mitchell (the head of the 
Liberty Leagues), of Memphis, Tenn., 
and his associates, the first National Con- 
vention of the National Liberty Party 
was held in the Auditorium of the Doug- 
las Hotel, in the City of St. Louis, on 
the 5th and 6th of July last, when a per- 
manent and complete organization of the 
party was effected. Thirty-six States 
were represented in the convention. 

We religiously adhere to the sacred- 
ness of our form of Government and sub- 
scribe to its every tenet, law and claim. 
We believe that the tendency of the 
dominant parties is to dissipate these 
tenets, laws and demands, and that it is 
our duty and the duty of every sober- 
minded citizen to join us in the arrest of 
this wholesale dissipation, in the interests 
of good government, the maintenance of 
Federal power, and perpetuity of our 
system of Government, which the popu- 
lar sentiment of the world pronounces 
the most beneficent the world has ever 
known. 

It must be clear to all unprejudiced 
students of history that whenever a Gov- 
ernment fails to secure for all its subjects 
or citizens at home,as well as abroad, that 
which it guarantees, that such Govern- 
ment is nearing dangerous ground—it 
matters not whether said neglected citi- 
zens belong to or represent a popular or 
unpopular class. For, in such neglect, a 
fundamental principle of government is 
abused, distorted, abandoned, and, like a 
cancer, it will continue to grow and 
spread until finally it gnaws in twain the 
very vital cords. The negro who now 
suffers most directly, by reason of this 
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neglect (disfranchisement), is not, in 
fact, the only sufferer, for his immediate 
calamity is the beginning of the end of 
the downfall of the producing element of 
the races who comprise the vast common 
working classes of this great Republic. 
The negro of the United States is dis- 
tinctively an important factor in the great 
and grand army of American working- 
men, and whatever enhances, strength- 
ens, retards or impedes his progress, hap- 
piness, manhood, or citizenship rights, 
proportionately affects all the citizens of 
his class and standing. Hence, the in- 
terest that all common people of every 
race or nationality in the United States 
should have in this Government. Does 
the question, “ Am I my black brother’s 
keeper?” arise in the minds of the com- 
mon (white) people? If so, I refer to 
the history of the world from the days 
of Cain and Abel for your answer. Judas 
betrayed the Christ only to earn for him- 
self eternal reproach and an ignominous 
death; Napoleon, through intrigue, cap- 
tured and starved to the death in a dun- 
geon that gallant statesman and warrior, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, and, as a reward, 
died the death of an exile; the Spaniards, 
through deception and cunning, assassi- 
nated General Maceo, the greatest negro 
soldier and general of modern times, and 
soon afterward were subjected to banish- 
ment and disgraceful defeat as their re- 
ward. In short, the history of the world 
proves the ultimate defeat of wrong and 
the establishment of right. 

It is the purpose of the National Lib- 
erty Party to point out some of the dan- 
gerous errors in our present system of 
government, and work for their correc- 
tion, and we shall not cease until this end 
shall have been accomplished, for it ap- 
pears to us to be patriotically obligatory. 

As to the independence of the Na- 
tional Liberty Party, I do not hesitate 
to state that in every sense of the word 
we are, and propose to remain, purely 
independent, for the principles for which 
we stand are not now germane to the 
platform of principles of any other po- 
litical party. If they were, there would 
be no room or occasion for the existence 
of this party. The National Liberty 
Party is purely a creature of necessity. 
_ Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican negro citizenship has the time been 
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so opportune for an independent political 
movement on the part of the race. And 
never before has there been a time when 
such a movement could draw materially 
from the race. But now, in the light of 
the history of the past four years, with 
a Republican President in the executive 
chair, and both branches of Congress and 
a majority of the Supreme Court of the 
same political faith, when we are con- 
fronted with the amazing fact that more 
than one-fifth of the race are actually 
disfranchised, robbed of all the rights, 
powers and benefits of true citizenship, 
we are forced to lay aside our prejudices, 
indeed, our personal wishes, and consult 
the higher demands of our manhood, the 
true interests of the country and our 
posterity, and act while we yet live, 
ere the time when it shall be too late. No 
other race of our strength would have 
quietly submitted to what we have during 
the past four years without rebellion, a 
revolution, an uprising. 

We, too, propose a rebellion, a revo- 
lution, an uprising, but not by physical 
force, but by the ballot,—through the 
promulgation of the National Liberty 
Party. Our education, our civilization, 
and our natural disposition, all incline 
us to this course as the only rational, 
consistent, effective method of attaining 
the desired end—viz.: representation as 
well as taxation,—the full exercise of our 
Constitutional rights as citizens. The 
only truly effective way for the common 
people to correct a national evil lies in 
their power at the ballot box, if they will 
but exercise it judiciously. 

Whenever the race and their co-labor- 
ers shall array themselves in one grand 
independent political phalanx, the very 
foundations of the two dominant political 
parties will be shaken, and the leaders 
of both will be brought to a realization 
of the danger which threatents their or- 
ganization, and “ the rights of the peo- 
ple” will again be considered by them 
instead of those of special classes, as is 
the present rule. 

It is the intention of the committee of 
the National Liberty Party to perfect all 
necessary arrangements to have placed 
upon the ballots of the several States, 
Presidential electors, and in many in- 
stances to nominate, by petition or other- 
wise, Congressional candidates. Should 
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we fail to complete the organization in 
all the States this year, we shall continue 
the work after the election. Our great- 
est strength, of course, lies in the South- 
ern States which have not as yet adopted 
disfranchisement amendments. We ex- 
pect to make a good showing in Kansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Iowa, Texas 
and many other States. It is conserva- 
tive to estimate that at least sixty per 
cent. of the negroes of the States in 
which we secure a place upon the ballot 
for our candidates, will- vote with us. 
It is also fair to presume that a goodly 
number of the white independents in 
these States will support the movement. 
Why not? We stand for the text and 
the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Federal Constitution ; 
for universal suffrage; for the pension- 
ing of all veterans of the War of the 
Rebellion; for the establishment of a 
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National Arbitration Board, with power 
to adjust all differences that may arise 
between employer and employee; for the 
abolition of polygamy; for the nullifica- 
tion and repeal of all class legislation ; 
for unsubsidized competition in all lines 
of commerce and industry, which means 
the abolishment of all trusts and com- 
bines; for the pensioning of ex-slaves, 
according to the terms of the “ Hanna 
Bill,” and for a reduction of the tariff. 
We do not consider the money standard 
an issue of any merit in this campaign. 
Every negro who is loyal to his race 
and the powers that made him a free 
man must join with us in heart, if not in 
action, in this effort to emphasize the 
fact that the Constitution of the United 
States is no respecter of persons, but that 


all American citizens are entitled to ex- . 


ercise all the rights of citizenship, re- 
gardless of race or color. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


An Autumn Wooing 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


ALonc the quiet country road 

They walked and talked, a friendly pair, 
Their only reason that by chance 

They had encountered there. 


And neither was afraid of speech, 

For both were middle-aged and wise— 
No blushes hastened to her cheeks, 

No rapture to his eyes. 


Above their heads in skimming flight 
Home-staying birds careered along, 

Saluting mates in bush and brake 
With gentle trills of song. 


The distant meadows, hills and woods 
Were softly veiled in purple haze,— 

And all expressed the peaceful charm 
That rules autumnal days. 


They talked on subjects common-place, 
Of things most trivial far and near, 

Unconscious of the spells that lurked 
Within their atmosphere— 


Awakening thoughts of earlier years, 
And dim regrets in either mind 

For something which their lives had missed, 
And nevermore might find: 


For they were sure with time and change, 
And destiny and circumstance, 

That they had drifted far away 
From regions of romance. 


Then, lo! the little watchful god, 
Who wastes no time in sleep or sloth, 
Knew his own moment—and sent forth 
A shaft that struck them both. 


More few and choice their words became, 
With loitering steps their way they took; 
They rested in the pine-tree’s shade, 
And paused beside the brook. 


They dreamed no more of budding May, 
Or radiant bloom of summer hours, 

But twined October’s scarlet leaves 
With everlasting-flowers. 


They parted at her garden gate 

With fervent clasp of hand to hand ;— 
And Love flew on content now he 

Had made them understand. 


Taunton, Mass. 























Why Do Americans Prefer Small 


Families? 
BY LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


[In her former much discussed article Mrs. Commander gave the facts about sma!l 


families. 
prefer them.—ED1TorR.] 


a former article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT I gave some data indicating 
that the small family is the Amer- 


- 


ican ideal, except among the unambitious 
poor, chiefly foreigners not long enough 
in the country to have absorbed Ameri- 
can ideas. 

Many of the facts presented were col- 
lected from interviews with thirty-eight 
physicians practicing in and around 


New York City, among people of every 
social grade. From the same sources I 
gathered expressions of opinion regard- 
ing the causes of the prevalence and 
popularity of the small family in Amer- 
ica. I found a general tendency to 
explain this social phenomenon upon 
economic grounds. The consensus of 
opinion was that our falling birth-rate 
is directly due to the industrial and so- 
cial changes of the last fifty years; that 
it is a result of the American struggle 
for life; the small family being, under 
present conditions, the fittest to survive. 
Dr. George F. Shrady was recently 
quoted as saying of the large families of 
former days, “ Our forefathers regarded 
each child as a prize, each new son or 
daughter as a help and an additional 
guaranty against poverty.” I brought 
this to the attention of a physician who 
has been practicing for more than twenty 
years, and who says he has noted a 
marked decline in the size of the Amer- 
ican family within his experience. 
“Exactly!” was his comment. “ And 
Dr. Shrady might add, with truth, that 
our American of to-day regards each 
new son or daughter as a hindrance and 


In the following articles she gives the reasons why modern people seem to 


an additional threat of poverty. Hence 
the difference in the size of the family. 
In the old days children were easily and 
cheaply raised and soon began to add 
to the family income. There was room 
in the country for plenty of unskilled 
labor, and people were content with low 
wages and a poor living. To-day that 
will not do. Children are an expensive 
luxury. They cost a lot to raise; they 
are late in getting to work, because of 
the long training they must have; and 
few parents get anything back from 
them. Not that American parents ex- 
pect anything back. What I mean is 
that nowadays raising children is all out- 
lay, financially speaking, and a pretty 
big outlay, too.” 

The existence of the large family in 
Europe, and among some classes in this 
country, was accounted for by several 
physicians upon similar grounds. 

Dr. I. E., who has a practice among 
intelligent foreigners, and is interested 
in sociological problems, said: “ The 
size of the family depends upon its bear- 
ing upon the struggle for life. In the 
old countries, especially among the 
peasantry, the family means earning 
power. It costs little to rear a child and 
he early goes to work. In this country 
the un-Americanized foreigner _ still 
feels the same. He expects his child to 
begin to black books or sell papers in 
childhood and get money. Among the 
European peasants, and the same class 
of people here, the mind is dormant; life 
is on a purely physical plane.” 

Dr. A., who has practiced for seven 
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years in the Italian quarter of New York, 
said: “ The large families of the Italians 
are easily understood when we realize 
that almost nothing is spent raising the 
children, and they begin to work almost 
as soon as they can walk. You will find 
that newsboys and bootblacks always 
come from large families. The large family 
is the basis of child labor. The Italians are 
just like animals. They produce as 
freely and naturally and they expect 
their children to look out for themselves 
almost as early as animals do.” 

Dr. H. M. has a large practice among 
a low grade of foreigners, Germans, 
Irish and English, on the East Side of 
New York City. She does a great deal 
of charitable work and the majority of 
her patients are barely able to maintain 
life. Large families are the rule. The 
fathers are laborers, bakers, motormen 
and workers at other low-paid, slightly- 
skilled occupations. It is her opinion that 
as a rule the parents of large families 
are the people who do little for their 
children, who let them grow up uncared 
for and untrained, and who put them to 
work as soon as they can earn anything. 

She said: “ These people are indiffer- 
ent how many children they have. The 
idea is that they cost little to raise and 
will soon be able to earn. The children 
grow up somehow or anyhow and are 
put to work as soon as practicable ‘to 
earn a couple of cents,’ as the expres- 
sion is. They always say ‘to earn a 
couple of cents,’ which may mean any- 
thing from fifty cents to two or three 
dollars a week. 

“These people look upon their chil- 
dren as a sort of insurance. The man 
has just a certain number of years to 
work. Then rheumatism, consumption, 
an accident or some such trouble attacks 
him, and he cannot work full time. He 
is less active and employment is uncer- 
tain. By this time his children are get- 
ting old enough to ‘earn a couple of 
cents,’ and the family pulls through. A 
large family is an advantage to people 
of that type.” 

On the other hand, the American ar- 
gument for a small family appears to 
be based upon the desire for a high 
standard of living for parents and chil- 
dren alike, and the wish to give to the 
children such education and opportunities 


as will later fit them for responsible and 
lucrative positions in life. 

The general idea might be summed up 
thus: The American wants a great deal 
for himself and for his child. The 
“full dinner-pail,” instead of being the 
limit of his ambitions, is the bare begin- 
ning of his needs. He must have not 
only necessities, but comforts. It is not 
enough that his dinner-pail be full, it 
must be full of the best food that the 
markets can supply. He must have a 
comfortable home in a desirable location. 
In it must be carpets, curtains, pictures, 
books and, if possible, a piano. He must 
have education and time to read his 
books ; recreation and money to take him 
to the theater or concert. He expects a 
vacation in the summer, a half holiday 
on Saturday, a short working day and a 
big pay-envelope. All these things mean 
life to the American. To attain them is 
his struggle for existence. 

Moreover, he always wants his child 
to do more, be more and get more out of 
life than he has himself attained. He 
knows that high earning power is the 
accompaniment of intelligence and skill. 
Our industrial system is so complex; its 
tasks so delicate; its mechanism so fine, 
that almost all work demands men or 
women of alert, keen brains, carefully 
and exactly trained. Fewer and fewer 
are the places that can be filled by stupid, 
ignorant strength. But to fit children 
to take such a part in our industrial life 
that they may earn enough to maintain 
the American standard of living is a long 
and expensive task. To give to a large 
family the education and training neces- 
sary, and to keep up meanwhile the 
comforts. of the home, is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the average income. To rear 
children unfit to cope with the present 
conditions is to condemn them to per- 
petual poverty,—a heritage no American 
will willingly bestow upon ‘his offspring. 
These are the considerations the Amer- 
ican has in mind when he debates the 
question of family, and what he means 
when he says he cannot afford many 
children. 

Dr. G. has been practicing for five 
years among middle class and poor peo- 
ple, typical American working men and 
women. She is interested in sociology 
and has made a point of asking women 
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who desire to limit their families their 
reasons. 

She said: “I find the basic trouble is 
economic. The general cry is, ‘ We can- 
not afford more.’ The very poor say, 
‘Why should we have more when we 
cannot feed those we have?’ Those bet- 
ter off have ambitions for their children 
in the way of education and cannot af- 
ford many. The growing sense of re- 
sponsibility in parents makes it such an 
expense to raise children that the ma- 
jority hesitate about having a large 
family. 

“| have a patient who is the mother 
of nine children, all married. Not one 
of her daughters or daughters-in-law 
wants more than two children; some of 
them will not have any. They all say 
they can’t afford to; yet any of them is 
as well off as the mother was when she 
raised them. I pointed that out to one 
of them one day,—a woman with one 
boy. “ Yes,’ she replied, ‘but see what 
a different childhood my boy has from 
mine. He has comfort and pleasure; 
we have a nice home and he has every- 
thing he needs. We are giving him a 
good education and he will, I hope, get 
along in the world and earn more than 
any of our family ever did. Those of 
us who have children all feel the same. 
You can’t get any of us to bring up 
children as we were brought up,—al- 
ways going without everything because 
there were so many.’ ” 

A doctor whose practice includes 
Americans and foreigners of an intelli- 
mgent class, in moderate circumstances, 
msaid: “ Americans, and foreigners who 
have become imbued with the American 
idea, have small families because then 
both parents and children enjoy life 
more. The newly landed foreigner, es- 
m pecially if he comes from the peasant 
classes of Europe, thinks it is a great 
gain to raise a family “cheaply and get 
them earning soon. He is not long in 
the country till he changes his mind. He 
msces that it is better to have a few chil- 

dren and make them valuable by giving 
hem every advantage. It is better to 
have two children earning $20 a week 
ach than six each earning $7 a week. 

“He discovers, what the American 

nows, that the secret of success in the 
mew world is education and years of 
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training. The fittest to survive in eur 
civilization are the trained and educated. 
Brain rules, not brawn. This is the 
American. idea, and it involvés small 
families, for so much cannot be given 
to a large number.” 

A physician who told me of a marked 
decline of family among Jewish people 
did not disapprove of it, but said: “I 
cannot say that under present economic 
conditions it is desirable for the poor te 
have large families. I do not like to 
see them. In this flat-house there is a 
family of seven children. The eldest and 
the youngest are studying; they will be 
well educated, but the rest must work. 
The parents cannot afford to educate all. 
Big families cannot get proper opportu- 
nities or be well taken care of. It, there- 
fore, seems to me sensible to limit the 
number of children.” 

Another doctor said: “I have just 
been talking to a young man, one of a 


family of nine, who is having a hard 


struggle to acquire an education. He 
said, ‘I am a pronounced enemy of the 
big family. See what a hard time I am 
having to fit myself to make my way in 
the world. Those of us who have less 
ambition will always stay down. My 
childhood was one of constant denial, and 
I was turned out to shift for myself half- 
equipped. All the time my parents were 
living in a grind of poverty. Had there 
been only two or three children in the 
family everything would have been dif- 
ferent. I am one of the younger ones 
and I can truthfully say I’d have been 
willing to be left out for the general 
good. Never will I put a big family into 
the world.’” 

Another doctor said: “I can give you 
a few instances from my practice, which 
are typical of many more: 

“A fireman, who is earning $150 a 
month, the father of three children, told 
me neither he nor his wife wanted more. 
He said, ‘It costs a lot to raise young 
ones right, and I intend to do everything 
for mine than can be done. If I have a 
big family I have to spend all my money 
in rent, and then where do any of us 
come in for the rest of our living? My 
youngsters are going to have a good time 
and lots of schooling. They must have 
book-learning to get up in the world, and 
I want them to beat their daddy.’ 
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“A woman with two little girls told 
me she was very fond of children and 
would like more, but couldn’t afford 
them. ‘ My husband is a carpenter,’ she 
said, ‘and his wages keep us comfort- 
able, but where. would we be with six 
or seven children? He wouldn’t earn 
any more because the family was big. I 
want my children to be raised nicely and 
‘earn everything, so they’ll be smart 
women, and I can do that for two. But 
I couldn’t do much for a whole lot of 
children. I think two well brought up 
are better than six or seven that have to 
go to work before they know anything.’ 

“ A salesman in a big Broadway cloth- 
ing house said: ‘ All this talk about big 
families sounds like nonsense to me. I 
have two children and I can’t afford 
more. It’s a plain matter of dollars and 
cents, and I haven’t got the price. It’s 
nice for rich people, but I don’t think 
poor folks are entitled to a big family.’” 

It would be impossible to record all 
the statements of the men and women 
who have explained their small families 
or childlessness upon economic grounds. 
The general opinion seems to be that a 
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child is an economic disadvantage. As Dr. 
Shrady says, “ Only the poorest classes, 
who would not know what the word 
economics, so often used in discussing 
this vexing problem, means, go ahead 
and have all the children that Nature 
sends them.” As soon as they do un- 
derstand something of economics they 
make a determined effort to leave both 
poverty and the large family behind them. 

The general American attitude, as | 
found ‘it, is expressed by Rev. John L, 
Scudder, who says: “ The ambition of a 
man-of small means should be to rear 
two children, instead of ten, as hereto- 
fore, and give his children an oppor- 
tunity to taste a few of the good things 
of life. Let the rich have large families. 
They ought to have them, for they have 
the means to provide for them. 

“ President Roosevelt can well afford 
to advocate a multitudinous household, 
for he gets a salary of $50,000 a year, 
besides the income from an independent 
fortune. I wonder how he would enjoy 


his own advice if he had a dozen chil- 
Cir- 


dren and was getting $2 a day? 
cumstances alter cases mightily.” 
New York Cry. 


The Cardinal Secretary of State 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


‘é HE Secretary of State is first 
Minister and sovereign mouth- 
piece of the Pope, this eminent 

position being intrusted to a Cardinal 

distinguished by bright intelligence, to- 
gether with energetic activity and happy 
experience in business of all kinds, who 
enjoys the full confidence of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, and is chosen among the 
cleverest members of the Sacred Col- 
lege.” This is the definition which an 
authoritative Catholic writer gives of 
what, in our days, has become the high- 
est and most important official of the 
Catholic Church, altho there are dig- 
nitaries nominally superior to him. This 
will also explain why the announcement 
that Pius X had raised to such an eleva- 
tion the then Monsignor Merry del Val, 
a distinguished prelate, but young and 


scarcely known outside the Vatican 
world, produced such general surprise. } 
Still, if history were not so easily for- 
gotten, there should have been no aston- 
ishment, as Pius IX in becoming Pope, 
in 1846, intrusted the office of Secretary 
of State to Monsignor Corboli-Bussi, 
who, like Merry del Val, had been Sec- 
tetary of the Sacred College during the 
Conclave; but was far from being, as 
regards birth, culture and attainments, 
equal to the latter, so much so that one 
month later the Pontiff relieved him of » 
his duties, substituting for him, not a 
Cardinal, but another little known 
prelate, Monsignor Santucci, until the 
definite appointment of Cardinal Gizzi. 
Gregory XVI, in 1831, did likewise, mak- 
ing Monsignor Polidori, who had been § 
Secretary of the Sacred College during 

















the Conclave, his Secretary of State. 
Ercole Consalvi, perhaps the greatest of 
those who have held this responsible po- 
sition, was chosen by Pius VII when 
merely Monsignor and after having been 
Secretary of the Sacred College during 
the famous Conclave held in Venice in 
1800. 

It was remarked that Merry del Val 
had not even a great name to grace the 
office, the first holder of which was St. 
Charles Borromeo, in 1560, and which 
has had an Aldobrandini, Borghese, Bar- 
berini, Chigi, Rospigliosi, Torrigiani, 


Ludovisi, among its occupants. How- 
ever, it must be said that the names of 
the great Houses were not found either 
in the Sacred College or in the Church 
at large on the ascent of Pius X to the 
Pontifical throne. 

The present Secretary of State is de- 
scended from an Irish family, a member 
of which, a Mr. Merry of Waterford, 
went to Spain, about a century ago, to 
look up some land which he possessed 
there, and, liking the place, remained, 
prospering rapidly. From him sprang 
two branches: one called Merry y Colon, 
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from an intermarriage with the family of 
the Duke of Veragua, who claims de- 
scent from Christopher Columbus; and 
Merry del Val, from an Irish wife of 
one of the family, who was a Miss Wall, 
whose name was “ Spaniardized” into 
Val. Not only the original Merry family 
still exists at Waterford, but the Cardinal 
has two old aunts, the Misses Wilcox, 
who live in London in an ancient apart- 
ment in Portland Square. Nothing more 
unlike a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church than these two rigid Low Church 
dames can be imagined, who hold in ab- 
horrence all forms and ceremonies, the 
Sacred College being to them the 
“ Scarlet woman.” Into this quiet haven 
came, a year ago, the news that the 
nephew, who was some time to see the 
error of his ways, had been made a Car- 
dinal. Their sensations were mixed, al- 
tho disapproval was, on the whole, upper- 
most, but having a shame-faced regard 
for the sinner, they austerely answer his 
letters and hope for the best. The Car- 
dinal seems to have a real affection for 
the old ladies (who knows that he, on his 
side also, does not dream of converting 
them?) and writes often, in one of the 
latest letters saying that he is employed 
in teaching the Holy Father French, but 
that the progress made is not encourag- 
ing. The Venetian accent would cer- 
tainly not lend itself to the French 
sounds. 

There seems to be a destiny in the 
Merry del Val family to teach languages 
to great personages, as a brother of the 
Cardinal, who is a Secretary at the Min- 
isterio de Estado in Madrid, was Eng- 
lish master to the young King Alfonso; 
but he, on the contrary, found his task 
easy, as the royal pupil has a great fa- 
cility in languages, and, knowing German 
already from his mother, found English 
comparatively simple. 

The lack on the part of Pius X of 
the knowledge of any foreign language, 
it has been said, was one of the chief rea- 
sons for which Merry del Val, at 38 
years of age, was raised to the purple 
and to the Secretaryship of State. He, 
indeed, speaks fluently Spanish, English, 
German and Italian, as tho each were 
his native language; and, with regard to 
nationality, it is rather difficult to es- 
tablish which is truly his, as he was born 


in London of a Spanish father and a 
British mother, was partly educated in 
England, and when still young and be- 
ing taken about by his father, who was a 
diplomat, went first to Belgium, then to 
Austria and finally to Rome, where he 
arrived at about the age of 20, and never 
left again except for short absences. The 
country he knows the least is Spain, as 
he has only passed through its Northern 
Provinces once and has never seen 
Madrid. He, in fact, strongly objects 
to being considered Spanish, his feelings 
and sympathies being entirely with the 
Anglo-Saxon world, so much so that in 
his official title before being Cardinal 
he was designated as “ Monsignor Merry 
del Val of London,” and among his 
brother prelates he was known as “ the 
Englishman.” After the death of Car- 
dinal Vaughan he was included in the 
terna of candidates to succeed him as 
Archbishop of Westminster, and he 
might perhaps have been chosen had it 
not been for the strong opposition of the 
Duke of Norfolk; who certainly did not 
dream what a great service he was thus 
rendering him. 

The Cardinal’s first schooling was at 
Ushaw in the North of England, where 
he was chiefly noted for his charming 
manners and love of out-door sports, 
rather than any special cleverness at his 
books. Even now, altho Cardinal and 
Secretary of State, he does not disdain 
golf. He is often to be seen at private 
links in the Villa Doria, which is certainly 
an innovation in a member of the Sacred 
College, and, it must be confessed, causes 
the good Cardinals great uneasiness. 

While this uncertainty of nationality 
may, under certain aspects, be an as- 
sistance to him, under others it is dis- 
advantageous, as some of his actions or 
attitudes are set down, not to the neces- 
sity of event, or the duty of defending 
the interests of the Church, but to the 
Spanish, English or Italian feeling which 
his opponents choose to attribute to him. 
It will be remembered that an attempt 
was made immediately after his nomina- 
tion to make him appear the incarnation 
of the historic and proud Hidalgo and a 
ferocious anti-American. The truth is 
just the contrary, as he has always felt 
a great admiration for the United States, 
especially for the progress and vigor of 
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Catholicism there, while his connections 
in Rome have been much with Ameri- 
cans, and one of the last great dinners at 
which he was present before the death of 
Leo XIII was at the American College. 
Journalism finds no supporter in him, 
who, in the bottom of his heart, certainly 
shares the opinion of one of his famous 
predecessors, Cardinal Antonelli, who 
used to say that the best employment for 
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and fiercest battles sustained by the Holy 
See through the press, as most of the 
articles published in the Osservatore 
Romano, official Vatican organ, to rebut 
Premier Combes arguments in his strug- 
gle with the Church, were written by 
him. 

He has directed the policy of the Papacy 
in its most perilous times, since the fall 
of the temporal power; and his adver- 
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Cardinal Merry del Val at Castle 


newspaper men would be to put them 
to draining the malarious Campagna 
Romana. This feeling, however, does 
not blind Cardinal Merry del Val to the 
fact of the immense power which the 
press has in our days, and, therefore, he 
does not disdain to influence public opin- 
ion through its medium. With some of 
the journalists whom he knew before 
his sudden, rise, he has maintained the 
same cordial relations; America being 
represented to a considerable extent, and 
among his favorites is an old school- 
fellow, Monsignor O’Kelley, _ better 
known in the Catholic press of the United 
States, as “ Vox Urbis.” Indeed, in his 
first year of office the Cardinal personally 
participated in one of the most important 


Gandolfo, the Papal Summer Palace 


saries, recalling that in all his career the 
only missions he had were to accom- 
pany Cardinal Galimberti to Berlin, in 
1888, for the death of William I; to spend 
a year in Canada as Apostolic Delegate 
in 1897, and to congratulate King Ed- 
ward on his assumption to the throne, in 
1901, attribute the reverses sustained by 
the Holy See to his lack of diplomatic 
ability. They remark that, especially with 
a Pope like the present, untrained and 
unadapted to politics, Merry del Val is 
much below the standard required, when 
the need of a Ximenes or Richelieu, of 
a Mazarin or Alberoni is felt; and they 
predict that his reign will be short. They 
evidently forget that one of the chief 
reasons for which Pius X chose Merry 
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del Val as his Secretary of State was 
that of having a servant who would 
- leave him a free hand, as a member of 
the Sacred College who had elected him 
would not have done, one to whom he 
could say, in Christ’s words, “ Non vos 
me eligistis, sed ego elegi vos,” as he re- 
ceived everything from the Pontiff. 

In conferring the purple of his Sec- 
retary of State, Pius X said: “ It is, in- 
deed, sweet for us think that you, with 
the virtue, knowledge and prudence 
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which you have hitherto shown, meriting 
our full confidence and benevolence, will 
be of powerful assistance to us, while our 
life lasts, in the government of the 
Church, especially in those relations 
which we must have with the Govern- 
ments, to protect the liberty of Catholics, 
and to call to the true faith the dissidents 
and heathen.” 

This seems an explicit promise that 
Merry del Val will remain Secretary of 
State as long as Pius X lives. 

Rog, ITAty. 


The Tribulations of a Child 


[As this story is a transcript of a real childhood the author properly prefers that 


her name should not be published.—Eprror. ] 


HAD a little pink saucer face, China- 
blue eyes, very light hair that sat 
up fuzzily on my head,—and I was 

a girl! But the limitations of sex did 
not confront me with all its mortifying 
significance until my seventh year, when 
I was forbidden to “ ride straddle,” skin 
the cat, climb trees, or indulge in any 
tomboy exhibitions of human nature, 
because the same were not “ lady-like.” 
I had no very clear idea of what lady- 
likeness meant, but from the faded 
grandeur of a certain maiden aunt, I in- 
ferred that it must be a tedious vocation. 
We lived in the country on a large 
cotton plantation, but more particularly 
I lived in a magnificent castle, outlined 
with stones and bits of glass, under an 
old horse-apple tree in the orchard, and 
in a fortress which to the unimaginative 
eyes of my elders appeared to be a square 
corner in the pasture fence, roofed over 
with pine boughs. I was always bare- 
footed in summer, and I wore long 
sleeved gingham aprons that drooped be- 
hind and parted like the tail of a spar- 
row. My father was what is known in 
the South as an “aristocrat.” That is 
to say, he was the great-great-grandson 
of an old gentleman who vowed that he 
knew himself to be a remote left-handed 
descendent of Henry VIII. And there 
was much in father’s character and dis- 
position to bear out the truth of this 


ancestral proclamation. My mother’s 
family, however, made no such scandal- 
ous claims to lineage. She came of high- 
ly respectable, godfearing people; and 
inherited from them a set of hard-fea- 
tured virtues, together -with some Cal- 
vinistic notions regarding the future 
state. This is important to mention, for 
I was more especially the child of my 
father, but mother predestined in her 
own mind to correct all the nefarious 
tendencies of an aristocratic temperament 
discoverable in me. - She firmly believed 
in my total depravity, but she determined 
to reconstruct me along the theological 
lines of her own family. 

This accounts for the fact that the 
earliest period of my recollections is en- 
tirely covered by the Ten Command- 
ments and by the terror I had of a certain 
pit of fire and brimstone, presided over 
by a horned being with a forked tail. I 
was limited in mind and spirit by the 
Commandments, and all the little lamb- 
kin thoughts of my infantile imagination 
were herded in terrified flight before the 
ever-present, threatening being with the 
forked tail. At the age of five I was 
morbidly anxious to flee the wrath to 
come, and, indeed, never felt.safe any- 
where from the all-seeing eye of God 
fixed upon me with a judgment stare, on 
the one hand, and the wiles of the Devil 
on the other. The shadow of an over- 
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passing cloud was to my mind the frown 

if heaven, and quickly routed me from 
the most engaging play. There was a 
deep gorge on the plantation, which, for 
all I knew, might be the doorway into 
Everlasting Darkness. I never mentioned 
my fears to any one, and to have been 
assured that it was simply a huge hole 
in the ground would not have quieted 
them. All my faculties had been absorbed 
by gruesome notions of darkness here- 
after, and it was impossible for me to 
escape the hallucinations of my own 
horror-stricken imagination. 

But beside this maternal imposition of 
piety, I became something of a Pharisee 
in my own right. I learned to read very 
early, and now I took an unseemly pride 
in committing to memory such passages 
from the Bible as appealed to my dis- 
eased mind. Indeed, it is impossible to 
say to what Scripture ends my ambition 
might have reached had I not in a mo- 
ment of exultation climbed upon father’s 
unsanctified knees and repeated that 
chapter of Genesis which sets forth the 
generations of Abraham. The word 


“ begat ” stuck like a peg in my mind, and 
upon it I hung verse after verse with 
breathless haste. But so far from prais- 
ing the performance, father was indig- 


nant. There was a scene, and in the 
course of it he imparted the astounding 
information to mother that a distant 
cousin to his grandfather had been in- 
sane on the subject of religion. Since 
then every member of his family felt the 
necessity of avoiding spiritual extremes. 
He conceived that my unnatural taste for 
the Scriptures portended this mental dis- 
order and he peremptorily forbade my 
receiving further instructions in them. 
Thus ended my religious training for 
the time, and by the following spring I 
could not have told whether Adam or 
Henry VIII was the first man. But from 
father’s account I felt the immeasurable 
idvantage of having descended from the 
latter rather than from the former. I 
learned from him also that the unpardon- 
‘ble sin in our family was cowardice, the 
tear of things. On a certain candle-lit 
vening, when mother was in the foreign 
regions of the parlor presiding over a 
neeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
vand, we exchanged confidences concern- 
ug our own side of the house that made 
\ lasting impression upon me. I stood 
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between his knees trembling, because the 
shadows in the dark corners of the room 
were disposed to jump up and down 
malignantly, while he told me of many 
instances which proved conclusively 
that no one in his family had ever feared 
anything, as far back as Henry VIII 
himself. 

“ Father,” I whispered, conscious of 
the treason to mother’s people in the 
question, “ weren’t they even afraid of 
God?” 

“ Not even of God!” 

That settled it. My judgment was not 
ethical and I did not pause to compare 
the reckless, irresponsible spirit of one 
parent with the sober integrity of the 
other. I felt the call of my kind, the 
supreme obligation of living up to the 
standard of my own personal forefath- 
ers. The Presbyterian ambition to be- 
come a saint grew faint within me as I 
contemplated the larger reputation of 
deeds accomplished through invincible 
courage. The shadows in the corners 
were creeping monsters now in the fitful 
firelight. And I regarded them with 
the fascination of a coward inspired for 
the first time by an heroic impulse. At 
last, fortified by the dimmer shades of 
my irregular Tudor ancestors, I with- 
drew from father’s protecting embrace 
and slowly advanced upon them, hesi- 
tated, then swept a small hand tremblingly 
over the enchanted wall, gave it a defiant 
kick and returned with forced delibera- 
tion across the room pursued by in- 
numerable goblin shapes. 

It was not a matter of which either of 
us could speak. I had too much of a 
terrified past to live down, and could not 
afford to boast; but I think father had 
some sense of the spear-points gathering 
in my mind as we sat clasped together in 
heroic silence. This was later confirmed 
when I announced to mother that I would 
not need her to put me to bed. 

“ But you have not said your prayers,” 
she reminded me, for I had been accus- 
tomed to repeating my little orisons with 
her hand upon my head. 

“T will say them in there,” I replied, 
marching bravely into the small dark 
room where I slept alone. And as I now 
recall my sensations, I doubt if I ever 
did a braver deed. The formless aborig- 
inal horrors, from which my little hag- 
ridden spirit had been evolved, crowded 
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about me quaking beneath the counter- 
pane. Besides, there was God, from 
whose awful eye mother assured me I 
could never escape. If I could cope with 
God there in the dark, I felt that the rest 
would be easy to endure. And so fixing 
my mind upon the long line of knights 
of whom father had assured me, and who 
were never afraid, I was finally able to 
uncover my face, stare bravely up into 
the darkness and whisper: 

“ God, I ain’t afraid—even of you!” 

This was not a challenge, nor even a 
fact, but an announcement which took the 
place of my ordinary petition, and meant 
much more, for it delivered my childish 
spirit from the thralldom of religious 
fanaticism. After that time the Ten 
Commandments seemed to recede into 
the nightmare regions of bad dreams. I 
became carnally minded, and hilariously 
happy. My brown legs fattened, my im- 
agination expanded worldly wise, and I 
had that sense of mental freedom which 
enabled me to think in any direction as 
far as fancy would carry me, regardless 
of the truth. Thus I began to tell the 
most incredible tales, and often scandal- 
ized mother with accounts of adventures 
far beyond my capacity. On the level 
plains, I climbed the Alps ; drenched in the 
meadow brook, I returned to tell of swim- 
ming the Thames. And the more I was 
punished, the more did it seem to me that 
self-protection depended upon the wari- 
ness of my imagination. Never once did 
I take refuge in plain facts. Such com- 
mon place ones as I knew were out of 
all keeping with the spectacular perform- 
ances of my knight-errant ancestry, and 
I bitterly despised them for this reason. 
I was determined to claim experiences 
that would do me equal credit with them 
in history, and to this end I did not spare 
my little apocryphal faculties. Neither 
did mother spare the rod. But my chas- 
tenings were to no purpose; for I prac- 
ticed heroic fabrication so successfully 
that I more than half believed my own 
tales. Mother, whose consciousness was 
founded upon prayers and doctrines 
rather than upon a romantic tradition of 
royal ancestry, grieved over my aban- 
doned state and was at her wits end for 
a moral remedy. Meanwhile, I was 
never reduced to such an extremity. The 
more I was persecuted for mother’s 
righteousness’ sake, the more real did 
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the glamour of my circumstances become. 
And seeing that my beautiful ebullitions 
invariably resulted in my personal afflic- 
tion, I took refuge with a certain family 
of prince’s feathers that grew in our 
garden. These were very tall, hand- 
some plants, and their magnificent crim- 
son tops reminded me of my royal an- 
cestor. Therefore, with all the formali- 
ties that my ingenious mind could invent, 
I approached them daily, sometimes as 
a lonely pilgrim bound for the Holy 
Land, but more often as a herald from 
the battlefields of my own bloody im- 
agination. Kneeling among their dark 
leaves, with my eyes fixed adoringly upon 
their flaming crowns, I sang “of men 
and of arms” in a manner that would 
have made that old Boswell of the im- 
mortal Trojan green with envy. 

It was during this sixteenth-century- 
period of my development that I un- 
wittingly defeated father for the legisla- 
ture and cast a red shadow over his al- 
ready too highly colored reputation as a 
law abiding citizen. Two years before 
he had come into possession of the plan- 
tation that had been the seat of his family 
dynasty since the time when the proud, 
old, left-handed descendant of kings cut 
it out of the Southern wilderness. And 
I yet recall father’s inordinate pride in 
the family burying-ground, so thickly 
and exclusively settled by the bones of 
his forefathers. He was at great pains to 
inform me of the historical merits of 
each. I noted with interest that tall slim 
monuments marked the graves of the 
men, while the stones set over the heads 
of my respected aunts and grandams 
were broad and short; therefore, with 
childish deduction, I inferred that they 
were all of low stature and very fat. 

It appeared also from these tomb- 
stones that the male members of the 
family cultivated political aspirations. 
Most of them had served in the legisla- 
ture, and one had reached the dizzy hight 
of the State Senate. Now, father’s great 
ambition was to live up to his illustrious 
past. And no sooner were we comfortably 
settled in the old home than he began 
to plan that most mysterious of all things 
in the South, a political campaign. Be- 
fore this time we had lived very quietly ; 
but now we had much company, and 
mother’s parlor became the sedate center 
of social life in the neighborhood. To 
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me the honey-tongued flattery of accom- 
modating guests was a new and delight- 
ful experience. Thus, during the diplo- 
matic hours of the sunny afternoons, I 
was always to be found seated in the 
shade of a tall column on the front steps 
in happy anticipation of being called a 
‘cherub ” by some passing visitor. This 
was how I came to meet Mrs. Pettigue, 
whose husband “ controlled ” every vote 
in the Beaverdam district—if I had only 
known it! She arrived in a carriage 
driven by a wasp-waisted coachman, and 
her magnificent appearance filled me with 
delight as she descended and bore down 
upon me seated primly in the sand before 
the door. The formalities of the occasion 
did not permit her to acknowledge my 
existence, as I was not very clean. But 
[ followed her into the parlor with the 
fascination of one who has at last seen 
an appropriate vision. Mother was de- 
layed, doubtless in the effort to make her 
own toilet better accord with the im- 
portance of the occasion. The shades 
were down, and the room so dark that 
Mrs. Pettigue’s further failure to observe 
me was excusable. But from a remote 


corner of the old horsehair sofa I re- 
garded her with absorbing attention. I 
wondered if she knew that Henry VIII 
was left-handed and had, through this 
inscrutable providence, become the great- 
est grandfather of our family. But 
mother had forbidden me to speak of this 


to our guests. Still, as I contemplated 
her resplendent in silk and lace, I longed 
to tell something that would atone for 
the simplicity of my own clothes and at 
the same time reflect glory upon my 
house. Her eyes were flying swiftly 
from one patriarch to another on the 
walls with the unbridled curiosity some 
women show only when they are alone. 
But the silence was intolerable to me, and 
| made a gallant effort to attract her 
attention. 

“Father killed a man last night!” I 
announced with startling distinctness. 

There was a rustle as if the shock 
had shivered through her mass of silk 
and ruffles. I could see that she paled, 
ind showed those signs of incredulity 
so hateful to endure, as she turned and 
beheld me sitting stiffly opposite her, 
lesperately still lest I should slip off the 
lick horsehair cushion upon the floor. 

“What—what did you say, child?” 
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she exclaimed, as I fixed her with a blue 
stare of infantile innocence. 

“Father killed a man in a duel, and 
buried him in a hole under the gin house 
last night,” to verify which statement 
I pointed to the gruesome =" plain- 
ly visible through the window. I felt a 
most bloodcurdling tale arising, scene 
after scene, in my happy mind. How- 
ever, mother appeared at this moment 
and I prudently restrained my creative 
faculties. But Mrs. Pettigue was in no 
mood to visit now, and, with a show of 
grim politeness, she almost immediately 
took her departure, leaving mother in- 
dignant and mystified. 

Meanwhile, when the nomination 
seemed sure, father was outraged at re- 
ceiving an intimation to the effect that 
he must clear up the mystery of the 
“dead man under the gin house.” Ata 
district meeting on the following day, he 
made an eloquent speech, denounced the 
report as a campaign lie, and challenged 
the author of it to face him. But his 
protestations were received in enigmat- 
ical silence. No one believed an inno- 
cent child capable of tell such a story 
without provocation, and it was well 
known that more than one member of 
the family had fought duels, including 
father himself, upon a certain impromptu 
occasion. In vain did he invite the whole 
countryside to explore his gin house, in 
vain did he call for the name of his sup- 
posed victim. There were plenty of 
strangers, his enemies retorted. Besides, 
it was not the man they cared for, but 
it was the principle of the thing. The 
country, he was informed, had outgrown 
some notions of satisfying honor held by 
his family, and, if he were wise, he would 
retire from the race. This, in fact, he 
was finally obliged to do,—after chal- 
lenging the leaders of the opposing po- 
litical party, including the rival candi- 
date himself, to deadly combat, one at a 
time with pistols. 

Naturally, I heard nothing of his 
straits. In my castle under the apple 
tree, or parleying with the prince’s feath- 
ers, or preparing for a siege around my 
fortress in the calf-pasture, I pursued the 
even tenor of my way, oblivious of the 
fact that I had eclipsed the family social- 
ly and politically for an indefinite 
period. 

But to pursue the even tenor of my 
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way became an increasingly difficult busi- 
ness. I was a spirit without an element, 
and all realities seemed to refute my 
happy ideals. The lonely plantation was 
like an inland kingdom, it is true, and 
the score of negro families that lived on 
it sustained much the same relation to 
us that the peasantry of England did to 
their feudal lords during the Middle 
Ages. But there was always the 
alien factor of mother’s puritan prin- 
ciples to be reckoned with, and I 
could never quite escape the moral im- 
petus of her mind. When it was possi- 
ble, I avoided the house now altogether. 
The uncompromising integrity of all she 
did, the stern virtue of all her views, op- 
pressed my little vagrant spirit. Even 
the quality of her affection terrified me, 
it was so entirely reformatory. In the 
light of her world, I felt that I must be 
“born again,” and I was disposed to put 
off the ordeal as long as possible. Thus 
I became a veritable little fugitive, with 
a price set upon my head. The castle 
under the apple-tree was abandoned be- 
cause it was in sight of the house; even 
the fort ceased to be a safe retreat. I 
wandered further afield—into the woods 
where the grey squirrels frisked among 
the boughs and thrushes hid, like little 
brown friars, beneath the deeper shade 
to sing their evening hymns. There was 
in particular a shallow fern-fringed 
brook where I often refugeed during 
seasons of unusual domestic activity. 
Here I performed rites according to the 
mood that possessed me. Or I would 
leap into the boiling waves to rescue my 
companion, who might be a brightly 
hued autumn leaf, or a cat-tail knight. 
But it was impossible to convince me that 
I was under obligations to a moral order 
composed of spelling, reading and writ- 
ing. And every appeal to my conscience 
was a waste of mother’s eloquence. I 
felt the virtue of the peace I enjoyed in 
the forest. The integrity of my spirit 
was founded upon the wideness of green 
fields and the wisdom of wind-whisper- 
ing trees. I became shy and diffident 
when forced to remain in doors. Like a 
homesick starling, I beat my young wings 
against the bars of my unhappy fate until 
an opportunity of escape offered. Then, 
with a flash of apron-tails and a twinkle 
of bare brown heels, I was away into the 
wild world of bird-song and secrecy. 


Once, I remember, that in the early 
morning I rode with father after the 
hounds in a fox hunt through this same 
forest. The hunters loomed large on the 
lantern-lit lawn, the dogs crowded joy- 
fully under foot ; and I see yet the figure 
I made rushing out bareheaded, half- 
buttoned, begging to go. And father, to 
whom every lawless impulse was a sign 
of courage or genius, held out his stirrup 
for my aspiring legs and arms to climb. 
A moment later, seated astride the rim 
of his saddle blanket behind, holding fast 
to his waist-band, we were off. The 
horse we rode was long, thin-flanked, 
with a motion so gallant and swift -that 
my heart pounded joyfully. A light rain 
had fallen during the night and now the 
ground was covered with a glistening 
carpet of autumn leaves that stirred be- 
neath his flying feet like many-hued 
wind-blown blossoms. The chase led 
first through the level fields ; and by look- 
ing through the crook in father’s arm 
I could see the stormcloud of hounds 
flying far in advance over the meadows, 
thickening now into a furious mass, and 
then spreading like a thin vapor of legs 
and tails into a wider circle. The deep 
bell-notes of. the leader were clearly dis- 
tinguishable as she ran with nose close 
to the ground and ears rising and fall- 
ing like black butterfly-wings. My head 
whirled dizzily as we gathered speed. 

The East was reddening now. As we 
entered the forest, the bright sun-banners 
of a new day were flaming above it. But 
within, heavy shadows lay like huge 
shapes of the night pierced here and 
there by a long arrow of yellow light. 
Great, round spider-webs hung like fairy 
wheels of silver among the trees. The 
bark-odor of nuts mingled with the damp 
fragrance of moss. Startled birds swept 
pretty circles with their wings, and from 
every side came the echoing chorus of 
the hounds. My legs were scratched by 
the low-hanging boughs, my head was 
covered with a ragged hood of glistening 
spider webs; but I felt the wine-joy of a 
hundred ancestors coursing in my veins. 
Altho the chase was short, to me it 
seemed happily interminable until it did 
end in a little tangle of ferns by the 
brook. The blood-splashed leaves shone 
so brightly! I remember them yet, beat 
down like an army of green swords. 

Afterward, for a long time, all the 
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dates in my life were reckoned from that 
hunt; for I never went again. Mother 
declared that one fox-hunter in the fam- 
ily was enough. And it was upon this 
occasion that I was finally forbidden to 
“ ride straddle.” 

And now I come to the crowning trag- 
edy of my childhood. The incident was, 
indeed, small but, measured by my suf- 
fering, it was of much importance. Dur- 
ing the winter of my seventh year, when 
the weather had routed me from all the 
airy turrets and woodland retreats out- 
side, mother determined by a process of 
elimination to confine my attention more 
closely to neglected studies. Among 
other restrictions, I was forbidden to 
“play dolls.” Then followed a series of 
cruel evictions, which I cannot recall 
without compassion for the lonely child 
who was driven from one sun-shiny cor- 
ner to another, more remote, less desir- 
able, with her afflicted doll family. Nor 
was this the worst. If a single member 
of it was left exposed to mother’s relent- 
less persecution, it was summarily cast 
into the flames. For biblical reasons, this 
was peculiarly harrowing to me. 

At last, after many heart-rending 
scenes, but one doll remained. This was 
Mary Queen of Scots, a small dingy cot- 
ton-stuffed lady with a bit of sheep’s 
wool sewed on her head. Possibly it was 
the interest I had in doing her hair, or 
it may have been her historical setting 
that made this doll dearer to me than the 
others. Certainly, I guarded her more 
jealously, and, in a final effort to preserve 
her, I made a hasty refuge one day in the 
drawer with my Sabbath clothes. These 
were sacred garments, never worn except 
upon important occasions. I rolled them 
together in a small bundle, which in the 
course of time was marked with many 
grimy finger-prints, and devoted most of 
the space to the queen and her royal 
effects. Here, seated upon the dressing- 
room floor, I passed many surreptitiously 
happy hours, serving her majesty and 
looking after the bloody affairs of state. 

Sut, alas for us both! the time arrived 
when mother was accustomed to pay her 
annual visit to one of father’s distin- 
guished relatives. This was a social 

ligation of such importance that I 

> expected to wear my sacred “ Sun- 

ay clothes.” Then the retreat of the 
poor queen was discovered. When the 
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damaged finery was displayed, I was 
summoned and compelled to surrender 
the royal hostage. The only concession 
I could win was that of obsequies. Pro- 
vided I buried her deep enough, mother 
was willing for me to enjoy the mummery 
of a funeral. And so I remained at 
home, while she went to pay the promised 
visit, to mourn and to shroud the queen. 
But, upon reflection, it became evident 
that I had nothing suitable for this pur- 
pose, for I was determined to lay her 
away with as much pomp and circum- 
stance as I could afford. 

Now, it so happened that mother had 
long worn black. Indeed, she had 
reached that moderation in the experi- 
ence of bereavements where she was 
disposed to graduate her emblems of wo 
according to circumstances. Thus, when 
an infant died somewhere in the family 
connection, she wore a crépe hat. But 
if the deceased was an adult and a near 
relative, she put on a bonnet with a long, 
lugubrious ¢répe veil that covered her 
so completely that it was impossible to 
tell which was the front and which was 
the back of her grief-stricken figure. 
And on this fatal day, wandering about 
the house, filled with the copying instinct 
for a dramatic funeral, I had the mis- 
fortune to be tempted by the black tail 
of this bonnet. It appealed to my dark, 
grief-stricken mood. And, as it was so 
long, I concluded that mother would 
scarcely miss a portion of the back width. 
This I cut off and buried the poor queen 
in it. A bunch of artificial forget-me- 
nots, taken from my own summer hat, 
furnished floral decotations. And that 
night I retired with the chastened satis- 
faction of having done the best I could 
for royalty, under the circumstances. 

Many months later, when mother put 
on the bob-tail bonnet for another fu- 
neral occasion, I realized the desecration 
I had committed. From being the most 
imposing spectacle of wo, the shorten- 
ing of her black drapery was an insult- 
ing caricature upon grief. And the pun- 
ishment received for this offense effec- 
tually ended the Tudor period of my de- 
velopment. I submitted tamely to mental 
and domestic discipline, even to the ex- 
tent of learning the multiplication table 
and sewing. And for many a year now 
mother’s wisdom has been like a candle 
lit for me in all the dark ways of life. 
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PROFESSOR WILHELM HERRMANN, 
Of the University of Marburg 


From a photograph in the possession of Rev. John 
M. Thomas 


Wilhelm Herrmann, the Man 
with the Ethical Spectacles 


WILHELM HERRMANN, two of whose 
best known briefer writings are here 
translated,* is the most celebrated 
teacher of systematic theology in Ger- 
many. Through a long period in which 
doctrinal theology has been under sus- 
picion, and criticism and history have 
held the chief interest, Herrmann has 
filled large lecture rooms with eager 
students, his utterances at religious con- 
ventions have been widely discussed, and 
his writings have passed through re- 
peated editions. For 25 -years he has 
taught in the quiet city of Marburg in 
the beautiful Lahn valley, and next to 
Berlin it has been the most sought of 
German university towns for theological 


* FAITH AND MoRALS. By Wilhelm Herrmann, 
D.D. Translated by Donald Matheson, M.A., and 
Robert W. Stewart, M.A., B.&c. New York: G. P. 
— Sons. $1.25 net. 
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students of all nationalities. There Har- 
nack won his spurs, and there to-day 
Budde, Jiilicher, Mirbt and Johannes 
Weiss, together with Herrmann, make 
up one of the most brilliant theological 
faculties to be found in the world. 

Herrmann’s influence and power con- 
sist as much in the charm and fascination 
of his personality as in the vigor and 
clearness of his thought. He is a most 
kindly man, so manly, yet so thoroughly 
good. He lectures with an intensity of 
conviction, a depth of emotion, sympathy 
and religious feeling that cannot fail to 
make a profound impression. He is quiet 
and calm in delivery, never confused or 
excited, follows always the logical order 
in the utterance of clear, massive thought, 
yet you feel the Christian believer not less 
than the systematic theologian, and one 
hears from German students eim wirk- 
licher Gottesdienst! while it is the com- 
mon remark of the Scotch and English 
that the sermons of Marburg are deliv- 
ered in Herrmann’s lecture room. 
French students liken the impression they 
receive from Herrmann to the spell 
which the late Auguste Sabatier threw 
over his listeners. 

Three reasons may be mentioned why 
the work of Herrmann should be better 
known in America. The first is his in- 
sistence on the intimate relation between 
religion and morals. He says: “ In or- 
der to understand the Christian faith we 
must begin with the ethical problems of 
our own life” (Ethik, p. 6). Through 
our moral struggles, according to Herr- 
mann, we arrive at the knowledge of 
God. In the right, which comes into our 
life to command, to bend us to its will or 
shame us if we will not bend, we grasp 
first the idea of God: We can appreciate 
God’s revelation, and understand it, only 
in proportion as we are morally in ear- 
nest. The real supernatural is only in 
the moral life. It is the hold of our spirit 
against all solicitation from outside. In 
the moment when we win power of do- 


minion over our natural inclinations, we | 


first grasp clearly the idea of the super- 
natural. 
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Herrmann is called by his students Der 
Mann mit den ethischen Brillen, the man 
with the ethical spectacles. Not only 
does he start in his exhibition of religious 
truth with the moral problems of our 
own life, but every phase of Christian 
doctrine is considered from the ethical 
point of view. The result is new light 
on many a doctrine that seemed dull and 
lifeless. Herrmann’s ethical spectacles 
method makes systematic theology a live 
subject, intense with human interest and 
warm with religious feeling. 

A second reason why Herrmann will 
repay study is his emphasis of the fact 
that religion is based on revelation and 
not on proof, that it is a matter of per- 
sonal conviction and not of scientific 
demonstration. With Herrmann religion 
can stand and walk alone, and is not de- 
pendent on the crutches philosophy may 
be kind enough to furnish. He holds 
that in the moral imperative, and in the 
impression which the moral and spiritual 
elevation of Jesus make upon us, is a 
reality which does as a matter of fact 
command the Christian heart, and thus 
constitutes a revelation of God. Faith is 
humble obedience to the power thus re- 
vealed, and is by no means the effort to 
believe things we do not understand. To 
this view of religion historical criticism 
has no terrors, nor do changes in phi- 
losophy mean changes of faith. It is 
worth study whether this free, open field 
for religion is not open for us all. 

The third reason why all helps to 
wider acquaintance with Herrmann’s 
thought should be welcomed is found in 
his opposition to mysticism. A deeply 
spiritual man, he nevertheless despises 
cant and unreality, and flights of the soul 
away from duty and the facts of the solid 
earth. His writings are a needed anti- 
dote to the mystical unreality which 
spoils some of the most earnest and pious 
religious writing and preaching of the 
aay, 

Herrmann has been known heretofore 
to English readers at first hand only 
through a translation entitled “The 
Communion of the Christian with 

|.” This title smacks of mysticism, 
an the book has often been misunder- 
stood on this account. We have now, in 
_laith and Morals,” translations of his 
aclress on assuming the rectorship of the 


University of Marburg in 1890 on the 
“ Protestant Faith and the Theology of 
Albrecht Ritschl,” and also an address 
delivered in 1899 on “ Protestant and 
Catholic Morals,” since expanded by con- 
troversy into quite a treatise. Neither of 
these addresses sets forth the distinctive 
and important opinions of Herrmann in 
complete and orderly form, as would a 
translation of the Ethik, or even his most 
recent address on “ The Moral Precepts 
of Jesus.” Both the works here trans- 
lated are products of occasions; yet, in 
both, the important elements of Herr- 
mann’s teaching appear to the thoughtful 
student. These discourses demand pa- 
tient, careful study, but they are worthy 
of it, and no one can rise from an effort 
to master them without clearer views on 
the fundamental convictions of faith, 
especially on the intimate connection be- 
tween the moral and spiritual life. 

The translation is indifferently done, 
being in general too literal, and in some 
cases, as on p. 191 and p. 326, it mis- 
represents the author. To many readers 
the division into sections and insertion of 
paragraph headings hinders rather than 
helps in following the thought. Notwith- 
standing these defects, it is seldom a 
theological work appears more fitted to 
clarify thought and stimulate real re- 
ligious feeling and genuine piety. 

a 
Letters Which Never Reached 
Him 

THESE letters* are dated from va- 
rious points, in Canada, New York and 
Beriin, during the year included between 
the Augusts of 1899 and 1900. And they 
purport to have been written by a wom- 
an to a friend left behind in the besieged 
Legations at Peking. He is killed on 
tne last day of the siege; and shortly af- 
ter learning of his death the author dies 
of grief. Her sister recovered these 
“letters which never reached him ” from 
the postal authorities at Shanghai, and 
they were published in Germany last 
year, where they had a great sale. 

The average woman who writes let- 
ters to a man even for publication does 
so in a declamatory style, bewitching, 
but not literary. She speaks, wrings her 


*Tup LETTERS WHicH NEveR REACHED HIM. 
New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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hands, weeps and throws kisses with her 
facile pen. And the substance of what 
she says is strictly personal. If a bit of 
scenery is thrown in, it is done to fur- 
nish a pretty background for the self- 
made heroine. But the author of these 
letters writes in a monotone, as if she 
were already addressing the dead. And 
she writes with a sublime impersonality 
which shows she has a proper sense of 
relationship between herself and greater 
things. Her descriptions are also re- 
markable. It is the fashion now to write 
of natural scenery with the same use of 
words a man makes of paint on a sign- 
board. In the effort to achieve a blue 
sky or a rainbow for our landscape, we 
are too lurid. We forget the shading. 
The sun sets in a red nightshirt and the 
moon paints her face. But this author 
has a sense of natural contrasts which 
never betrays her into these trivialities 
of coloring. And her letters contain 
many admirably veracious interpretations 
of scenery and scenes. Added to this, she 
has a political comprehension of condi- 
tions in every country through which she 
passes which proves her the companion 
of statesmen. We have a glimpse’ of 
China through her eyes, struggling like 
a dying yellow carcass, while all the na- 
tions of the earth circle about like ravens 
ready for the monstrous feast. Her com- 
prehension of affairs in other countries 
is no less intelligent. And beneath it all 
lies hidden the same hero worshiping 
heart of all womankind, which gives to 
every man, whether dying in Pekin or 
living in America, the keynote of his 


greatness. 
& 


Imitation as a Social Factor 


It is certainly a striking comment on 
our interest in the more abstruse phases 
of sociology that Tarde’s first and best 
work * should have waited thirteen years 
for an English translation. Tarde him- 
self needs no introduction to those well 
informed in the theory of sociology. He 
was one of the speakers invited to ad- 
dress the International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences which met recently at St. 
Louis, and his untimely death was an 





* LAWS OF IMITATION. By Gabriel Tarde. Trans- 
lated from the Second French Edition by Elsie 
Clewa Parsons. With an Introduction by Franklin 
H. Giddings. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 
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especial disappointment to the American 
public. The present work is marked by 
a philosophic insight, a command of his- 
toric material and a power of brilliant 
illustration that hold the interest to the 
least as to the most important details of 
the theory. Tarde was philosopher as 
well as sociologist. There is thus found 
in his work a harmonization of the social 
with the physical and the vital orders, un- 
der an illuminating study of “ universal 
repetition.” 

Tarde’s idea is that the essence of all 
social facts is to be found in the phe- 
nomena of imitation, the repetition of the 
Social world, just as that of the physical 
world is undulation and of the vital, vi- 
bration. But the only things that can be 
imitated are beliefs and desires. They 
are the social substance or force. Here 
it is where Tarde, who believes with Gid- 
dings, Ward and many others that soci- 
ology rests on psychology, opposes the 
biological or “ organism” sociology of 
the Spencerian school. Social institu- 
tions, according to Tarde, depend entire- 
ly upon the agreement or opposition of 
beliefs which limit or reinforce one an- 
other. The true object of desire is belief. 
Desire is the dynamic, belief the static, 
element. 

Imitation, in the ordinary sense, is the 
conscious and deliberate reflection of an- 
other’s desires or beliefs. In the sense 
that Tarde employs it there is included 
spontaneous and involuntary suggestion 
as well. In fact, the term imitation- 
suggestion would be far more acceptable. 
A clear idea of the nature of this imita- 
tion-suggestion may be obtained from the 
following illustration: 


“Consider the phenomena of hypnotism. 
The social man is a veritable hypnotic. The 
social, like the hypnotic, state is a dream—a 
dream of command and a dream of action. 
Both the hypnotic and the social man are 
possessed by the illusion that their ideas, all 
of which have been suggested to them, are 
spontaneous.” 


These imitation-suggestions, being es- 
sentially social facts, must have a source 
and an outlet, a model and a copy, for 
every imitation must have an initiative. 


The first model was the father. Gradu- 
ally the source of imitations extends to 
the clan, the tribe, society at large. In 
every case, then, is imitation of the su- 
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perior by the inferior, and later an in- 
creasing play of mutual imitations. This 
play of imitations, whether unilateral or 
reciprocal, is the cause of all social re- 
semblance: 

“ All resemblances of social origins are the 
direct or indirect fruit of the various forms 
of imitation—custom, or fashion-imitation; 
sympathy, or obedience-imitation; precept, or 
education-imitation; naive, or deliberate imi- 
tation.” 


But social likeness is not the whole of 
society. How explain social difference? 
Tarde’s answer is—by invention: 

“ Any kind of innovation in the range of 
social phenomena, the reinspiring initiatives 
which bring new wants with new satisfactions 
into the world, and which through their spon- 
taneous and deliberate imitation propagate 
themselves like a ray of light.” 


Imitation and invention, however, 
must not be understood as opposed, but, 
on the contrary, as completing each 
other. For the second factor arises from 
“the intersection in the brain of several 
rays of imitation, resulting in a new 
product.” 

With these two brilliant conceptions as 
a searchlight Tarde illuminates all the 
phenomena of the social world. Sug- 
gestive, for instance, is his explanation 
of the Great Man. The Great Man is 
merely an imitative animal, a product of 
his time, bound down to the series of 
imitation rays of which he is the. center. 
But his greatness consists in a new 
combination of these imitations, so that 
the product is a counter-imitation, which, 
if it survives, will break the equilibrium 
of the social forces and secure progress. 

Social action is, therefore, a series of 
imitations, each starting from a certain 
initiative or invention. The innova- 
tion, seizing hold of society, spreads 
through the social mass in geometrical 
progression. The contagion ever in- 
creases in its range, until finally it is es- 
tablished as the normal order from which 
all new innovations will arise. 

These reflections constitute in the 
main the first two chapters. In the third, 
“ What Is a Society?” he takes up a con- 
sideration of the economic and the juris- 
tic conceptions of society. He does not 
give, to our mind, an adequate descrip- 
tion of the economic theory, neglecting 
almost wholly its larger aspect, what is 
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known to-day as the economic interpre- 
tation of history, tho the attitude main- 
tained throughout the work is antagonis- 
tic to such an interpretation. In accord 
with the theory above outlined Tarde 
says: 

“Society is a group of beings who are apt 
to imitate one another, or who, without actual 
imitation, are alike in their possession of com- 
mon traits which are ancient copies of the 
same model.” y 


The Coming Race 


Heropotus tells us that the ancient 
Persians were accustomed to debate all 
public questions twice, once drunk and 
once sober. Mr. H. G. Wells apparently 
has a similar idea as to the advisability 
of the public consideration of a subject 
in two moods, for he is accustomed to 
present his views in both a fantastic and 
serious style. The difficulty with this is 
that people have become so used to re- 
garding him as a mere scientific Mun- 
chausen that they refuse to take him se- 
riously and to give to his really important 
work its due attention. 

On its face The Food of the Gods * is 
an extravaganza having for its motive 
the development of a race of giants by 
feeding them on a chemically prepared 
food. The idea of this comes, undoubt- 
edly, from the recent experiments in this 
country and Europe on remarkable accel- 
leration of growth by the use of lecithin, 
a phosphate fat. But this, tho startling 
enough in its results to stir the most 
sluggish imagination, is used by Mr. 
Wells as the basis of what is not the less 
an allegory for being in itself a good 
story. In it he satirizes the way a con- 
servative world receives any new and 
revolutionary idea, the indifference of the 
public until personal interests are 
touched, the attitude of the press alter- 
nately ignoring and exaggerating, the at- 
tempt to stop the progress of the move- 
ment by absurdly futile legislation, the 
final bloody conflict between the new and 
the old and its inevitable outcome. 

In his somewhat more sober volumes 
Mr. Wells has told us that he means by 
this coming race the “ New Republi- 
cans,” not physical, but mental, giartts ; 
gods, for they have eaten of the tree of 


*Tss Foop or tHe Gops. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. _ 
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knowledge, all powerful because they use 
the tools given them by science and regu- 
late their lives by its light. How this race 
of Supermen may be bred and trained he 
tells in Mankind in the Making.t 

When a prophet steps off his tripod 
and condescends to explain in detail how 
his dream of the future may be realized 
he comes within range of a battery of 
criticism in which any of us may fire a 
gun. In fact, criticism is so much easier 
than construction that Mr. Wells himself 
is more successful in his sharp and witty 
thrusts at the depths of existing institu- 
tions than he is at devising workable sub- 
stitutes. To an American his denuncia- 
tions of the shams and absurdities of 
British royalty and aristocracy seem 
natural and reasonable enough, yet he 
states the amazing fact 


“that while the greater mass of our English- 
speaking people is living under the profession 
of democratic Republicanism, there is no party, 
no sect, no periodical, no teacher, either in 
Great Britain or America or the colonies, to 
hint at a proposal to abolish the aristocratic 
and monarchical elements in the British sys- 
tem. There is no revolutionary spirit over 
here and very little missionary spirit over 
there.” 


The question of eugenics, or the pos- 
sibility of improving the breed of human- 
ity, is thoroughly discussed. but Mr. 
Wells gives little encouragement to those 
who believe that Galton has shown a 
practical mode of evolution of the race. 
Even more destructive is his criticism of 
ideas of the advocates of radical changes 
in sexual relations and of a greater free- 
dom in discussing such subjects. 

In educational matters Mr. Wells runs 
amuck, slashing right and left, leaving 
neither old nor new methods without a 
hit. He is no more severe on the old line 
classical education than he is on its pro- 
posed substitutes, such as 


“Heuristic method, whereby at the cost of 
three or four hundred pounds’ worth of appa- 
ratus, a total neglect of all other studies and 
the undivided attention of a teacher of excep- 
tional gifts, an average child might with a 
peculiar sort of thumby thoroughness learn in 
the course of ten or twelve years almost as 
much chemistry as one could get in one of 
those objectionable shilling textbooks.” 
Mankind in the Making abounds in in- 


+ MANKIND IN THE MAKING. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 





teresting practical suggestions, some of 
them original, some of them promis- 
ing, but he has failed to study carefully 
enough existing conditions outside of his 
own country. Many things he recom- 
mends and some he still shrinks from as 
hopelessly ideal are commonplaces here. 
Some of his schemes we have tried and 
found failures. Before he goes into the 
future he had better catch up with the 
rest of the world. His books could be 
made more informing without being less 
readable and stimulating. 


& 


Titian. By Georg Gronau. London: Duck- 
worth & Co. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2 00 net. 


While Dr. Gronau’s life of Titian was 
originally published in German four 
years ago, the edition which comes to 
us now in an English translation by 
Miss Aiice M. Todd is practically a new 
work, for which, we are told, the re- 
sults of the most recent researches, made 
since the year 1900, have been utilized. 
The author says his book is addressed 
“not to the narrow circle of art critics, but 
rather to those in whom a profound impres- 
sion, created by Titian’s art, had awakened 
the desire to learn something about the pro- 
duction of his works and the life and per- 
sonality of the artist.” 


The book is based largely on Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s life, tho considerable ma- 
terial unknown to those authors has been 
drawn upon, and Dr. Gronau’s protest 
that his book is the result of many years 
of preparatory study and of a perfectly 
independent criticism of the works of 
art is valid. Comparatively little is told 
of “ the life and personality of the artist,” 
except as they are disclosed by his works. 
The bulk of the text is devoted to care- 
ful and painstaking, but rather pedantic, 
descriptions of all the important existing 
pictures painted by Titian. Controversial 
points have purposely been touched but 
lightly in passing. The author was un- 
doubtedly inspired by a genuine love for 
the great pictures he so minutely de- 
scribes, but his style is not invigorating. 
And this is not helped by his translator, 
whose knowledge of the exact English 
equivalents of German words and phrases 
appears to be far from adequate. There 
are fifty-four illustrations in half-tone, 
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including many less familiar pictures by 
Titian at the expense of leaving out those 
best known by frequent reproduction. 
Little idea of the artistic beauty of the 
originals can be gained from these plates, 
many of which are “muddy” and in- 
distinct. English makers of half-tone 
plates need to take a few lessons from 
their American confréres. <A bibliog- 
raphy, a list of Titian’s pictures arranged 
by the galleries containing them, and a 
good index add to the convenience of the 
volume, which presents a goodly amount 
of trustworthy information in compact 
form. 
& 


The Affair at the Inn. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mary Findlater, j Helen Find- 
later and Allan McAulay. New York: 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The “ Inn” referred to is on the Dart- 
moor in Devonshire. When this story 
opens four persons, predestined by the 
authors’ literary instincts to weave the 
usual web of love and intrigue, are stay- 
ing there, all apparently against their 
wills. The “affair” is between the 


American girl and a young Scottish bar- 


onet. And it does not differ from other 
affairs of the kind. We all know that 
any man born in the British Isles will 
fall in love with an American woman, if 
she will take the trouble to bring about 
the “ affair,” and we all know that in 
such cases the Britisher resists her 
charms with all the family pride he can 
muster. In this case Sir Archibald ac- 
cents the obtuseness and churlish man- 
ners of his race, while Miss Pomeroy 
casts an equally high light upon the 
feminine charm and audacity of her coun- 
trywomen. The interest of the story de- 
pends upon the novel and delightful way 
in which it is told. A different author is 
responsible for the development of each 
character. These, in turn, give their in- 
dividual version of every incident by 
which the tale progresses to a matrimon- 
ial climax. And the reader sees the facts 
from as many different angles. It was a 
daring thing to attempt, but it has been 
vell done. ‘i 


Tristan and Isolde: A Tragedy. 
K. Anspacher. 
$2.00. 

_ It is quite useless to dogmatize about 

literature. No one has ever succeeded in 


By Louis 
New York: Brentano. 
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expressing the essence of a great work 
of art. A poem may be full of all kinds 
of apparent faults and flaws, and yet may 
be a great poem; or, on the contrary, it 
may be blessed with all kinds of theoret- 
ical perfections and still be quite un- 
readable. But with respect to drama it 
seems safe to say that, whatever its mer- 
its, if it lacks passion it cannot rise to a 
very high order of tragic excellence. Mr. 
Anspacher’s dramatization of the fa- 
miliar legend of Tristan and Isolde 
strikes us as rather feeble constructive- 
ly. The injured husband is too amiable 
to be tragically effective; and the catas- 
trophe results, not in fatal consequence 
of the conduct of the guilty lovers, but as 
a sort of political side-issue. This is a 
grave defect in a tragedy—that the dé- 
nouement should be merely incidental to 
the main motive. But it is not so grave 
a; the lack of that passion which is al- 
most sufficient of itself to raise ordinary 
narrative to a pitch of dramatic intensity. 
Surely the results of tragedy are incon- 
ceivable without passion, au.d in such a 
czse as this they are particularly so. But 
with the exception of a few smoldering 
embers in the breast of the writer’s Me- 
lot, to whom in the incapacity of his 
King Mark he is obliged to confide the 
tragic issue of the action, the reader will 
search the play in vain for passion. The 
way in which Isolde owns her love for 
Tristan in the moment of discovery, when 
she is obliged to confess everything to 
her husband, is in Mr. Anspacher’s best 
vein, a note of gentle reminiscent regret: 
“He sang so sweet 
And looked so melancholy large in eye, 
I pitied him in pain. He won my love; 
And since that time has never lost it. liege. 
It seemed his pain had made his lay more 
sweet, 
As I have heard the nightingale doth sing 
Pierced by a thorn; and that God pains the 
hearts 
Of poets most who sing the sweetest songs.” 


Js 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engrav- 
ers. Vol IV. George C. Williamson, 
Editor. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00 net. 

Too much praise can scarcely be given 
to Mr. Williamson for the manner in 
which he is editing the new issue of Bry- 
an’s Dictionary of Painters and Engrav- 
ers. The fourth volume is now out, car- 
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rying the alphabetical list of artists 
through the letter R. When one realizes 
that more than 350 new biographies have 
been added to the dictionary, a great 
number of the old biographies amplified 
and revised, and more than 1,000 correc- 
tions of the old text made, some idea is 
acquired of the extent and difficulties of 
the work undertaken. One hardly under- 
stands why the editor acknowledges, with 
apparent pride, that the new biographies 
of the great British painters, Reynolds, 
Romney, Raeburn, Rossetti and Russell, 
are the most important articles in this 
volume. They are new to-day, but will 
they be more important to-morrow than 
the essays on, say, Rubens or Rem- 
brandt? However, the greatest difficulty 
in revising such a work is that of selec- 
tion. It is natural to attach undue im- 
portance to one’s own preferences. In 
spite of this the general tone of criticism 
throughout the book is sound, fair and 
trustworthy. The engravers and minia- 
turists have received their just proportion 
of attention. Especially interesting is the 
article on Petitot, who was miniature 
painter to Charles I of England and 
Louis XIV of France. He was the art- 
ist who brought the art of enamel paint- 
ing to complete technical perfection. He 
painted the portraits of a great number 
of the celebrities of his time, many of 
which exquisite little likenesses are now 
in various museums. The Louvre owns 
about 60 of them and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum has a collection of more 
than 50; some of them are scarcely to be 
equaled. The many reproductions of 
artists’ paintings are a great aid to the 
reader, and the admirable lists of their 
works—especially that of Rembrandt’s— 


are invaluable. 
& 


Memoirs of M’lle des Echerolles. Translated 
from the French by Marie Clothilde Bal- 
four. With portraits. London and New 
York: John Lane. $1.50. 


Could a dull book be written about 
the thrilling days of the first French 
Revolution, or about the twenty pro- 
phetic years which immediately pre- 
ceded it, or about the first two or three 
decades of the nineteenth century? 
Yes, for did not Talleyrand succeed in 
so -writing his posthumous memoirs 
dealing with all of these periods that 


the four big volumes contain no spark 
of interest, save in the comparatively 
few pages relating to his boyhood? 
The reason for the brilliant Talley- 
rand’s failure to raise even a passing 
gleam of interest in his nominally remi- 
niscent pages is not that he did not 
have much to tell and could not have 
told it well, but that he had so much 
to conceal that he does not venture 
upon frank opinions or illustrative de- 
tails, and either as a historian or as a 
painter of times and manners his mem- 
oirs are as dull as they are worth- 
less. The author of the unpretending 
volume before us, from comparatively 
slender material and without much 
literary ability, has produced a book 
of enduring interest and value. Pos- 
sessing all the prejudices of her class, 
with much of its unconscious selfish- 
ness toward the lower classes, all of 
its dense blindness in regard to the 
qualities of a common human nature 
alike in the peasant or the noble, and 
much, too, of the compensating vir- 
tues of a high courage and a power of 
generous self-sacrifice for others (al- 
ways of her own order, be it under- 
stood), M’lle des Echerolles has given 
us over three hundred closely printed 
pages, of which the student of the Ter- 
ror and its sequences would not will- 
ingly spare one. Every paragraph 
bears internal evidence of its author’s 
exact adherence to the truth as she saw 
it. One such plain narration is of 
more intrinsic value than countless his- 
torical novels, and even more interest- 
ing than are the most of these, even al- 
tho no glimmer of romance lies hid- 
den in its o’er true tale. 


Js 


Conference on Welfare Work. Held under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, 28+ Fourth Ave., New York. 1904: 
205 pages, paper. 

The new “ Welfare Department” of 
the National Civic Federation is an im- 
portant field of usefulness entered upon 
by that organization, and this steno- 
graphic report of their first conference is 
undoubtedly the most practical hand- 
book for all employers who contemplate 
such work in their establishments. The 
secretary of the department is Miss Ger- 
trude Beeks, who is known for her re- 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


markable sucess in introducing improved 
working conditions in the factories of the 
McCormick Harvesting Company at 
Chicago. The preface to this report, by 
Miss Beeks, is an admirable statement of 
the objects and methods of welfare work, 
while the informal discussions, cross 
questions and answers of the participants 
open up the practical side of the move- 
ment in a way that no other existing 
publication affords. Those who took part 
are the leading experts of the United 
States, and they describe what they are 
doing in their own establishments. It is 
interesting to rote that the conference 
decided to substitute the term “ Welfare 
Manager,” for that of the ambiguous 
“ Social Secretary,” as more accurately 
describing the positions which they hold 
and the work they are doing. 


s 
Literary Notes 


Tue letters of Tolstoy denouncing war in 
general and the Russo-Japanese war in par- 
ticular, originally printed in the London Times, 
are republished by Ginn & Co., New York, in 
a ten-cent pamphlet under the title “ Bethink 
Yourselves.” 


..+. The Proceedings of the Chicago Con- 
ference for Good City Government” (National 
Municipal League, Philadelphia) contains 
some valuable addresses and discussions of 
modern municipal problems. 


....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
issue in their Gladstone Edition the complete 
poetical works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in a 
well printed and neatly bound volume, with 
notes by his brother, William M. Rossetti, at 
the comfortable price of 75 cents. 


...-A good book for public school libraries 
is “Children’s Gardens,” by Louise K. Miller 
(Appleton, New York), for it gives full prac- 
tical directions for all kinds of juvenile horti- 
culture, and includes a good deal of related 
botany and ornithology. 


....To all who have to do with either the 
collection or interpretation of statistics, the 
“Introduction to the Theory of Mental and 
Social Measurements,” by Prof. Edward L. 
Thorndike (Science Press, New York, $1.50), 
will be indispensable. Its discussion of com- 
mon fallacies of measurement and calculation 
and of the interpretation of frequency curves 
; especially thorough. There are many prob- 
lems for giving practice to the student of 
psychology or sociology, and a chapter of ref- 
erences for further study. 
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Pebbles 


“Say, pop, how do parrots talk?” “In 
pollysyllables, I suppose.”"—New York Sun. 


...-Will some bright political economist 
please tell us why the hardest work and the 
smallest pay usually go together?—The Social- 
Democratic Herald, Milwaukee. 


....Senator Alger says there is a good deal 
of excitement in Europe over our Presidential 
election. We had been wondering where the 


excitement was.—The Washington Post. 


THE ADIRONDACK SPORTSMAN. 


He came in a private car. He dismounted 
at his private station. He followed his private 
roadway in an automobile. He entered his 
private, four-story, one-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar camp at the private door. He recuperated 
from his private camp chest, and then the 
gamekeeper came in to report the chances of 
killing game. “The imported moose are in 
splendid condition,” he said, “except one bull. 
You can shoot him. He has been sick a long 
time, and it would do no damage to kill him. 
The imported elk have not been within half a 
mile of the stand in two weeks. If you will 
walk a hundred yards from ——”’ “Out of 
the question!” exclaimed the sportsman. 
“ Well—er—we have two bears chained in the 
back end of the lawn. They are very young— 
quite harmless. It is possible to shoot them 
from the observatory.” “Ah! Good! It will 
be well to tell my friends I shoot bears from 
my camp. Couldn’t you bring them closer?” 
“Yes, and in the deer park we have a hundred 
of the animals scattered over five acres. You 
could—er—have one of the men kill one from 
your automobile—”’ “Certainly—have it 
done!” “Fishing in the private hatchery 
is satisfying. The trout weigh three pounds 
apiece and upward, as I have found by dip- 
ping them up carefully with a landing net. 
They are confined, each one, in a trough four 
feet long and two wide. There will be no diffi- 
culty in fastening them securely to your flies, 
and then dropping them into the main pond 
for you to catch.” “Good! I need to tell some 
fishing stories. Send some of the ldrgest fish 
to the taxidermist’s immediately.” “ Yessir. 
To-morrow, if you wish, we will go out and 
see the imported boars—they are in pens. I 
will see that one is speared and the tushes pre- 
pared—” “Oh, well, go ahead and do it; hand 
me that Wall Street Review, and, secretary, 
have the telegraph operator bring me the re- 
port of that last trespass case. I don’t see why 
people select my sixty thousand acres to walk 
on. There’s lots of public highways all around 
the mountains. We private preservers ought 
to have the pleasure of seclusion and quiet. 
Those common people don’t appreciate the 
woods. How can they? ”—Life. 





Editorials 


The Two Parties on the Tariff 
and the Trusts 


In considering the attitude of the two 
great parties toward the tariff and the 
Trusts, or great corporations, we should 
have in mind notonly platformsand letters 
of acceptance, but also known tendencies, 
potent influences, and comparatively re- 
cent events in the record of legislation 
and executive action. 

First, as to the tariff, so far as it can 
be separated from the question of Trust 
restraint and regulation: Unquestion- 
ably, the Democrats would revise the 
present duties and reduce them if they 
should gain the power to do so. Their 
platform, the utterances of Judge Par- 
ker and their traditional policy leave no 
room for doubt about that. But they 
are not fully in agreement as to the gov- 
erning principle of revision. Many 


hold, with Mr. Bryan and the words 
which he placed in the platform, that- 
“ protection is a robbery.” Others stand 


““ 


with Judge Parker in favoring a “ rea- 
sonable and gradual ” reduction, or, with 
ex-Senator Davis, defend incidental pro- 
tection. 

The Republican party “stands pat,” 
as the late Senator Hanna said. There 
is no promise of revision in its platform 
or in the utterances of its candidates. 
The purpose of its dominant forces is to 
defer revision as long as possible. It is 
admitted by the Democrats that if Judge 
lvarker should be elected, with a Demo- 
cratic House, no revision could be made 
without the consent and aid of a Repub- 
lican Senate. If a Democratic Senate 
could be elected, a revision bill might 
again be Gormanized. But a Republican 
“enate will have power to bar the way. 
Still, it might yield in some measure to 
public opinion, if public opinion should 
be expressed forcibly by the election of 
*udge Parker and a working Democratic 
majority in the House. The Democratic 
policy with respect to reciprocity de- 
serves support. It resembles that of Mr. 
McKinley, which the Republicans have 
rejected. 
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Second, as to the tariff in association 
with the Trusts: The Democrats would 
attempt to reduce sharply those high 
duties, no longer needed for protection, 
which enable combinations to extort high 
prices from our own people, while sell- 
ing at much lower prices to foreign buy- 
ers. If they could control legislation 
they might be successful, and they might 
not. The money power is not wholly 
unknown in the Democratic party. On 
the other hand, it is held by the Repub- 
lican leaders, Mr. Roosevelt included, 
that tariff reduction aimed at Trusts 
would impose upon the independent com- 
petitors of the Trusts a restraint from 
which they would suffer more severely 
than the Trusts themselves. We do not 
“ink so. Mr. Roosevelt did not a year 
or two ago. On April 27th last Mr. 
Littlefield said in the House that it was 
the policy of the Republican party to 
cut down the duties which enabled a 
manufacturer “ to sell his product abroad 
cheaper than at home.” He added that 
he knew of no Republican who took 
“the other ground.” 

Where can he now find a prominent 
member of his party that agrees with 
him? The Republican argument at pres- 
ent is that the Trusts’ duties must not 
be touched, because a reduction of them 
would ruin the small competitors of the 
Trusts, and Secretary Shaw professes to 
regard as a blessing those high prices 
which the Trusts, by means of the tariff 
and with some help from the “ small com- 
petitors,” extort from the general Amer- 
ican public. 

No. one can reasonably expect that the 
Republican party, if it is successful at 
the polls in November, will reduce the 
high duties of which the Trusts greedily 
and unjustly take advantage. There is 
nothing in the platform of the party or 
the recent utterances of its candidates 
and other’ representative men to warrant 
such an expectation. And yet this ex- 
tortion, made possible by tariff duties 
which even an imbecile would not call 
protective, is a great and crying evil, not 
only because of its injustice and its op- 
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pressive character, but also for the rea- 
son that it effectively promotes the 
growth of enormous and menacing in- 
dividual and corporate fortunes. The 
election of Judge Parker and a Demo- 
cratic House would at least compel a 
fruitful discussion of the evil conditions 
which the Republicans are unwilling to 
disturb and are now defending. 

Third, the restraint of Trust corpora- 
tions and other combinations, and the 
enforcement of Anti-Trust laws: Of one 
method of restraint we have already 
spoken—a method that would give relief 
from Trust exactions that the people 
feel and resent. The justice and ex- 
pediency of using some other methods 
that have been suggested are not so mani- 
fest. The Republican party points to its 
suits against the railroad combination in 
the Northwest, the beef companies, and 
the grain-carrying roads that gave re- 
bates; also to a modification of the In- 
terstate Commerce law and the pro- 
visions for “ publicity” in connection 
with the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Corporations. As for the 
Northern Securities suit, it now appears 
that if the Harriman interest should be 
successful in the pending litigation con- 
cerning a distribution of the company’s 
assets, a railroad combination much 
greater than the one attacked would be 
created ; and that if the Hill claim should 
be sustained, the original combination of 
the two parallel and competing roads 
would virtually continue to exist. 
Shippers have gained something by the 
grain road injunctions; the public has 
not yet detected any relief proceeding 
from the injunction against the great 
beef companies. If publicity was the 
aim of the legislation relating to the 
Bureau of Corporations, the law has thus 
far been a failure. 

There are other combinations of paral- 
lel and competing railroads. Nothing is 
to be gained by disintegrating them. But 
consistency required the Government 
to enforce the law also in these cases 
or to explain why it ought not to be 
enforced. There was sufficient evidence 
of a combination of the anthracite coal 
railroads, a combination that has increased 
the price of coal, but the Government 
declined to make use of it. It also failed 
o enforce the criminal provisions of the 
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Sherman act in the Northern Securities 
case ; and the Republican Senate ignored 
a bill passed almost unanimously by the 
House, and suggested by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, for so amending the Anti- 
Trust law that it could be used against 
Trusts of manufacturers. That law was 
not intended to be used against railroads; 
it was aimed at industrial combinations, 
which cannot be reached by it. The Re- 
publican party makes no promises as to 
additional legislation. 

In their platform the Democrats de- 
nounce monopolistic combinations, ask 
for the punishment of them, demand an 
additional grant of power for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and insist 
upon the enforcement of existing civil 
and criminal statutes against combina- 
tions that are unlawful. They also call 
for new laws withdrawing the privileges 
of interstate commerce from a combina- 
tion that monopolizes any branch of 
production. 

Mr. Bryan says all this was nullified 
by the nomination of Judge Parker. The 
Judge, while insisting upon restraint by 
means of tariff revision, relies upon what 
is called “ the common law,” rather than 
upon the statutes, altho no use of the 
common law can be made by the Federal 
Government in criminal prosecutions. 
Moreover, the business interests and as- 
sociations of the gentlemen to whom the 
management of the Democratic campaign 
has been intrusted warrant the conclusion 
that with their consent no drastic new 
legislation against combinations wotld 
be enacted, and that they would. not 
grieve if existing Anti-Trust laws 
should not be rigidly enforced. As in 
the case of the tariff, so with respect to 
Trusts, a Republican Senate that shelved 
the bill passed at Mr. Knox’s suggestion 
would probably decline to assist a Demo- 
cratic House in applying restraint to in- 
dustrial combinations not touched by 
existing statutes. 

Such evils as exist in the railway 
world cannot be removed by a strict and 
impartial enforcement of the Sherman 
act, which would not prevent that con- 
solidation which appears to be inevitable. 
The remedy is to be found in supervision 
and regulation by a Commission of su- 
prior ability and broad powers. Whether 
the Sherman act should or can be so 
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amended that it will be available for use 
against industrial combinations is a ques- 
tion not easily answered. Mr. Knox 
thought it could be so amended. Some 
hold that the Federal Government now 
has sufficient power to regulate and re- 
strain such organizations; others are 
convinced that a Constitutional Amend- 
ment is required, but do not think that 
the States would consent to support it. 
Neither party grasps this question with 
firmness, absolute sincerity and wisdom. 
It is a problem of great importance, and 
we are still of the opinion that a solution 
of it should be hastened by the labors of 
an official Commission of patriotic and 
competent citizens. 


The Minor Political Parties 


Many reflections are awakened by an 
array of articles in this number of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the aims of the minor 
political organizations, each putting for- 
ward a Presidential candidate, each con- 
fident that the salvation of America de- 
pends upon the triumph of one particular 
set of principles, each regarding all the 
others as blind or dangerous, and all 
agreeing that the great Republican and 
Democratic parties are equally corrupt 
and inimical to the national welfare. Yet 
not one of these parties can expect to cast 
a vote in the electoral college. In 1900 
the popular vote for Wooley, Prohibi- 
tionist candidate, was 209,936; for Debs, 
Social Democratic candidate, 85,971, and 
for Malloney, Socialistic Labor candi- 
date, 49,699. These insignificant totals 
stood over against the 6,358,789 votes 
cast for Bryan, and the 7,208,244 votes 
cast for McKinley. 

We hope that each of these minor 
Presidential candidates will read the 
other fellows’ articles, and we should like 
to believe that they all have a sense of 
humor ; for, if they have, they will enjoy 
the diversion. The spectacle of the Na- 
tional Liberty party “confronting ” the 
people of the United States is one that no 
voter with a twinkle in his eye could wish 
to miss. The demonstration that the 
churches, by casting a solid vote—under 
a unit rule, we presume—could elect the 
Prohibitionist candidate awakens visions 
of bishops, elders and circuit preachers 
impounding the sable bird of sin, after 
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solemnly sprinkling salt on its tail. Mr. 
Debs’s declaration that the Social Demo- 
cratic party “ does not want a vote that is 
not intelligently cast ” suggests a possible 
explanation of its failure to poll more 
than 85,971 votes when it has, as Mr. 
Debs assures us, eight million supporters 
scattered about the world, “and is there- 
fore, in point of numbers, the greatest 
political organization on earth.” 

Besides things amusing, these excellent 
gentlemen can find in one another’s pro- 
ductions occasions for wonder how men 
of Presidential dimensions can in all 
soberness make so many assertions that 
have neither the quality of certitude nor 
that of seductive plausibility. Thus, for 
example, the Rev. Dr. Swallow advances 
the proposition that “taxation always 
implies protection.” Dr. Swallow should 
deglutite some American history. At one 
memorable period, not to mention other 
instances, the circulation of State banks 
was subjected to taxation, not for the 
purpose of protecting it, but with the de- 
liberate and avowed intent to destroy it, 
and the destruction was successfully 
achieved. 

All in all, however, these articles are 
models of frankness, at times even ap- 
proaching indency of mental exposure, as 
when Mr. Corregan acknowledges that 
the workingmen of the Socialistic Labor 
party “seek control of the political pow- 
ers in order to administer the affairs of 
the Government in the interest of their 
class.” We like Mr. Corregan’s truthful- 
ness, but we deplore the fact that he dis- 
closes ; for we should like to see the work- 
ingmen and their candidate set an ex- 
ample of high thinking at a time when 
a President of the United States, mo- 
mentarily forgetting thet he is the official 
head of the nation and the representative 
of a whole people, has allowed himself to 
speak of half of that people as “ our op- 
ponents.” 

The minor political parties, with all 
their curious narrowness of vision, are an 
important factor in the political life of a 
democratic people. They stand for sin- 
cerity and moral earnestness. They are 
parties of initiative and always represent 
a real interest or a real principle. It is 
their function to awaken and to agitate. 
They never win elections, but from time 
to time they compel one of the major 
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arties to take up the fight for a great 
yuse. In fact, it is hardly an exaggera- 
ion to say that in a democracy the minor 
bolitical parties are the organs of initia- 
ive of public opinion and public con- 
science. They compel the people to face 
huestions that the politicians of the great 
parties would prefer to dodge. They 
elp to keep alive and to intensify that in- 
dlectual and moral fighting which is the 
pne sure salvation of mankind from the 
oes of physical fighting at the end. We 
should be sorry to see the American peo- 
ple become so far the victims of obsession 
by one idea as to elect a candidate of a 
minor party in ordinary times, or to see 
hem again face to face with such a moral 


bre glad to-see the minor parties full of 
life and determination, as searchers of the 
mind and soul of the people. 


x 
The Dove-Cote 


Some weeks ago Mrs. Commander, as 
the result of large inquiry, reported to 
our readers what she found that people 
generally hereabout think as to the de- 
sirability of large or small families. She 
declared that most married people want 
small families, one or two children or 


none. This week she reports what she 
has found to be the reasons generally 
given for unwillingness to have many 
children. The substance of it is that 
they are controlled by the thought of 
comfort and expense. It costs more 
suffering, toil and money than they can 
afford to bring up more than one or two 
children. In simple, pioneer days each 
child was a profit and wealth. Children 
became earners when young; now they 
must be educated, and they are a costly 
burden, which exhausts instead of re- 
plenishing the larder and the wardrobe. 
Therefore one or two is enough. 

This reason has some force, but it 
ought not to be conclusive; and this we 
will make so plain that the wayfaring 
woman, tho a college graduate, need not 
err therein. 

We do not suppose that we write for 
people who consider solely themselves, 
who think only of their own ease 
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and pleasure. We suppose that we 
have to do with people who consider hu- 
manity, who hold the old rule that “ no 
man liveth for himself.” If one wants 
simply ease, comfort, takes no joy in 
tasks for others, no responsibility for the 
present and future of mankind, then the 
reason given is conclusive for him or 
her. They want what gives them leisure 
for pleasure, and little weight of respon- 
sibility. They may find it agreeable to 
have a pretty child or two grow up in 
the house for companionship. And it 
is very easy to make a virtue of training 
a single one well, and giving it every 
luxury which they wish for themselves, 
rather than to provide more sparingly 
for half a dozen and themselves. One 
fine child, they say, well educated, is 
better than a dozen stinted and stunted. 
That is their pretense of virtue. 

But let us look a little wider. We will 
take ten thousand people, a fair sample 
of the whole population. Two thousand 
of them are superior; two thousand are 
inferior ; six thousand are commonplace. 
The superior two thousand have the en- 
terprise, the intelligence, the comfort, the 
influence. The inferior two thousand 
are slow witted, inefficient, thriftless, 
poor. The six thousand are of the mid- 
dle average sort, who just hold their 
own, without ambition to rise, but useful 
to keep the world’s work done, under 
the guidance of the superior two thou- 
sand, whose example or direction they 
follow. This is about the condition the 
world is in, altho we may have made the 
extremes too large. 

Now what children will they have? 
We are told that the superior class are 
wanting very few children, or none at 
all; that the middle class are of the same 
mind, following their example; and that 
it is the inferior class, with no fore- 
thought, heedless and careless, that have 
large families. Where will that bring us 
in the course of two or three genera- 
tions ? 

Of the 2,000 superior men, women 
and children, as many as 400 will die 
young or remain unmarried. The re- 
maining 1,600 are married, or, we may 
presume, will marry. They will have. 
we will suppose, under the defended rule 
of comfort and economy, some two chil- 
dren, some one, some none. There aré 
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many of the last class. But let us sup- 
pose that they have an average not of 
one child, but one and a half to a family. 
That gives 1,200 to take the place of 
the superior 2,000 in the next genera- 
tion. But these are all children, and one- 
third of them will die before they are 
marriageable. The 800 left will have 
600 children for the next generation, of 
whom 400 will live to have 300 children. 
In the same way the 6,000 common aver- 
age people will lose somewhat more chil- 
dren by death, and. will have, under the 
supposed economy, about the same num- 
ber of marriages and births. But mak- 
ing no allowance for increased deaths, 
and supposing them equally unwilling to 
rear children, the 6,000 will be replaced 
in the next generation by 3,600, which 
the next generation will reduce to 1,800, 
and the next to goo. The two classes, the 
superior and the ordinary, will in the 
fourth generation count 1,200 souls. 
Now, let us see what will become of 
the’ 2,000 inferior, thriftless, impover- 
ished, and many of them vicious. We 
are told that they have no forethought, 
that they undertake little responsibility for 
their children, and that the slums are full 
of children that grow up like weeds, 
while in the rich resident sections they 
are scarce, and none welcomed in the 
apartment houses. These inferior chil- 
dren are less likely to survive, but half 
of them will live. They are not so pru- 
dent as to wait till they are thirty or 
forty before they marry. They will 
multiply like the Jukeses. Some fam- 
ilies have four or five children, others 
eight or ten, and they will make their 
own living by the time they are able to 
pick up firewood and sell papers. We as- 
sumed that in the other classes 400 out of 
2,000 would die young or not marry. In 
this class more of the children will die 
young, fewer will prudently remain un- 
married, or wait till they are thirty or 
forty years old. On account of deaths 
we will allow that 500 do not marry. 
That leaves 1,500 who marry, and it will 
be a moderate allowance to suppose that 
three to a family will live to grow up. 
That makes the following generation 
consist of 2,250 marriageable persons. 
The next generation will consist of 
3,375, and the next of 5,061. We have 
then the result, under this rule of econ- 
omy and comfort, of this community of 


10,000 souls, the superior and‘ the aver- 
age have fallen from 8,000 to 1,200 in 
four generations ; while the incompetent, 
brainless and vicious have in the same 
time increased from 2,000 to 5,061. In 
the sixth generation the superior and the 
ordinary will not be worth counting, and 
the inferior and worthless will wholly 
occupy the land. It is not strange that 
when luxury developed in the time of 
Augustus, and children of the good 
families were few, the Roman Senate 
passed laws super jugandis, and that, 
when the lex marita failed, in a very 
few generations Rome fell in the violence 
and corruption of its most degraded 
populace, its decent citizens vanishing 
away, 
“vitio parentum Rara juventus.” 

Our figures are not exact, but the fact 
is sure. If the decent and best citizens 
will not maintain and increase their num- 
bers, the worthless will supplant them. 
Heredity, physical and social, will tell. If 
you cease to sow the wheat, the tares will 
fill the ground, and who will be re- 
sponsible ? 

But my fine gentleman and my fine 
lady say, What has posterity done for 
us, and what do we care for posterity? 
Why should we sacrifice for children’s 
children, for generations we shall never 
see? After us the deluge! That is fit 
reason for the “swine of Epecuras’s 
herd,” but not for men and women who 
look above the trough, and who have a 
love for their country and a passion for 
humanity. Such will find higher pleas- 
ure in greater service and sacrifice. 


2 
The Fate of Old Men 


Mr. SPENCER'S generalization that in- 
dustrialism and militarism create radical- 
ly different types of society, was on the 
whole profoundly true, but it was not 
true in every particular. While militar- 
ism means despotism, and industrialism, 
by contrast, means a great deal of liberty, 
there are phases of industrialism that 
savor of unscrupulous power. Nor is it 
true that business men are always of a 
higher moral type than military men. 
War and business have their own respect- 
ive cruelties, for each in its own way is 
remorseless. Of modern business, at any 
rate, there are thousands of victims who 
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must say.in their hearts, as bitterly as 
Sherman said of war, “ Business is hell.” 

(he cruelties of war the nations accept 
as inevitable. Perhaps if we could take 
calmly philosophic views we should ac- 
cept the decrees of corporation magnates 
as inevitable. Be that as it may, it is idle 
to deny the ruthlessness with which the 
business of great industrial enterprises is 
nowadays conducted. Not merely is the 
weaker competitor driven to the wall, as 
the military foe is driven to his last stand ; 
but also, what is quite as significant, the 
employees, on whose faithfulness success 
depends, are as unsparingly used, until 
they are used up, as regiments of soldiers 
are used by their commanders. 

Even in the fate that overtakes the em- 
ployee who has served without death or 
injury until the years of mature man- 
hood are passed, the modern industrial 
system is rapidly becoming like a military 
organization. While pensions are given to 
the disabled and to the families of the 
slain in battle, the retired soldier, still 
physically sound, is left to get his living 
as best he may, or to be looked after by 
his friends. The great industrial cor- 
porations in like manner are everywhere 
drawing the age line, and thousands of 
men not yet old are being turned adrift, 
unpensioned, to earn their bread if they 
can by miscellaneous and uncertain occu- 
pations, or to become, while still in the 
full possession of their powers, a depend- 
ent class. The recent orders of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and of the “Carnegie 
Steel Company are not different in kind 
from the present practice of corporations 
generally. They are only somewhat 
more stringent and _ thorough-going. 
Within the last fortnight more than 1,000 
employees of the Pennsylvanta system 
have been discharged under the general 
order that no employee of the company 
who was hired after he reached the age 
of 35 is to be retained. In the Carnegie 
works the age limit for skilled workers 
has been put at 35 years in some depart- 
ments and at 40 in others. 

There are various ways in which a 
general practice of pushing mature men 
out of responsible industrial positions 
nay work itself out in new adjustments. 
t is impossible to predict which one is 
he more likely to prevail. The experi- 
nent of conducting all business with the 
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services of young men only we regard 
as of doubtful economic expediency. We 
believe that in the long run it is likely to 
result in losses that will start a reaction. 
So long as the American public is so 
madly in a hurry that it cares more about 
the speed than the quality of life, the 
hasty work of half-trained young men 
may answer all productive purposes ; but 
when thoroughness, soundness, distinc- 
tion of quality, come into demand, if ever 
they do, it will be found that the wisdom 
born of experience is quite as essential as 
the energy of youth. We venture to say 
that if the American people cared half as 
much about security of life and limb as 
they care about the frequency and speed 
of trains, the railroad companies would 
not be in the business of discharging all 
men taken into service after 35 years of 
age. 

If, however, the conditions prove to be 
such that corporations can make money 
by substituting youth for experience, a 
public demand will certainly be felt for a 
general pension scheme. That economy 
of production or operation achieved by 
substituting young men for mature em- 
ployees will be sufficient to establish an 
adequate pension fund out of corporate 
earnings, and that such a fund will, in 
fact, be established and distributed by the 
corporations themselves, is unlikely. The 
alternative is a general service pension 
in the domain of industry, as in that of 
military activity, created and adminis- 
tered by the state. Should the public 
come to demand such a provision for old 
age the day of socialism would be not far 
off. By their policy of throwing mature 
men out of employment the corporations 
are doing more than all the agitators of 
five continents could do to create a gen- 
eral popular willingness to try the social- 
istic experiment. 


Agriculture in Russia 


THE real key to the Russian position 
to-day is the decline of agriculture. The 
emancipation of the serfs was not an un- 
mixed blessing, for it left those who 
must till the land absolutely ignorant of 
scientific methods, and yet holding on 
the average only about five acres per 
head. With the wasteful methods 
adopted by the peasantry, and their per- 
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sistent repetition of the same crop for 
long series of years, the earth has be- 
come exhausted to such a degree that 
famines are of almost annual occurrence. 
Meanwhile taxation has increased at a 
destructive ratio. The number of cattle 
and horses has decreased so greatly that 
fertilizers are lacking and animal power 
for cultivation. We have left, then, a 
vast population of from thirty to forty 
millions of starving farmers, and the 
condition of affairs growing worse every 
year. When the peasant fails altogether 
as a land owner his wages as a day la- 
borer average ten cents per day. Even 
at this wage his condition is not so utter- 
ly hopeless as that of the employer. 
What is called “The Black Earth 
Belt.” is the very heart of Russia, and 
it has been the great harvest field of the 
Empire. It consists of about six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand square 
miles of naturally rich agricultural lands, 
holding about forty-five millions of in- 
habitants—that is, two-fifths of the 
whole population of Russia. Not long 
ago, and within the memory of some 
now living, this was the most fertile part 
of Europe. The soil is rich and black, 
very much like that of our own prairie 
lands and the delta of the Mississippi. It 
is land that, with proper culture, could 
abundantly nourish its present popula- 
tion and export millions of bushels of 
grain. As a fact, this agricultural heart, 
or core, of Russia has been exhausted. 
Crop failures follow each other in con- 
stant succession. M. De, Witte is un- 
willing to allow this. In his reports the 
successive famines are attributed to ac- 
cidental conditions, such as too much 
rain, or too little, or very severe and un- 
timely frosts. The best authorities, how- 
ever, such as Engelmann and Golovine, 
tell us that there is no escaping the fact 
that this famous black earth belt is 
played out; that it can no longer be re- 
lied upon as the harvest field of Russia 
and a source of revenue. It has for many 
years received almost no manure, and 
the humus has been gradually ground 
out of its possible power to add to the 
fertility. Only one crop can be seen for 
over hundreds of miles, and that is 
wheat. It is not simply the farmer who 
does this, but the persistent urgency of 
authorities behind them. 
There has been a falling off in the 
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‘the last twenty years. 


‘century. The richest district in Russ 





average yield within the last twe 
years of thirty per cent., and in g 
cases, as barley and spring wheat, it 
forty per cent. It is undoubtedly 4 
that with this process of soil exhausti 
we have to count in the consequences 
ill-advised forestry. The whole 
devastation of the vast forests of Sout 
ern Russia has at last wakened up { 
Government to very positive steps, 
remaining forests are placed under (y 
ernmental control, and steps will 
taken to recover somewhat the losses 



























































If any explanation were necessary 
show why Russia to-day is at a disaf 
vantage in comparison with a young 
virile and industrious people, it is to} 
found in these agricultural conditiog 
The consequences of reckless farmin 
came to a climax with the opening of t 






































lying along the Volga, became the centg 
of a condition of affairs not exceeded i 
its horrors by the famine-struck district 
of India. The people have been so a 
solutely without food that during 

winters they have undertaken to esta 
lish a system of hibernating, like som 
animals—hiding themselves in_ thei 
huts, where they lie in a stupor, moving 
as little as possible either by night or } 
day. Remember that this condition of 
affairs applies to over one-third of 

population of Russia. . Of course, thé 
remedy lies in the application of mode 

science to cultivation. The peasant, 

freed serf of yesterday, is utterly unabk 
to adapt himself to the requirements & 
sential, even if he had any knowledg 
of what they are. He is at best a half 
hearted laborer, and burdened down b 
religious holidays. His teachers are nut 
to be found. Thoroughness is something 
that he knows nothing about. The ren- 
edy is not only a change in methods of 
cultivation, but a change in the characte 
of the cultivator. Witte says, in 3 
memorial to the Czar, that it is impos 
sible to induce the Russian farmer 1 
move as an individual. He feels himself 
to be part of a mass, and as such ht 
moves only with the crowd. Formerly 
the crowd obeyed the orders of a noble 
or master ; now they obey a sort of com 
mune. It follows that the Russian makes 
a good soldier, but not a good farmer. 

The present war is bringing thes 
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agrarian conditions to the front. Europe 
is making a new study of Russia. In- 
stead of being a force to be dreaded, it is 
found that Russia is in reality a factor 
of little import on the Continent. Not 
only has “ The Great Black Belt” grown 
poorer, but all the rest of Russia is un- 
dergoing the same decadence. There-are 
said to be hundreds of farms in South- 
ern Russia without a cow or a horse. 
The proprietors are compelled to do the 
work of cattle in the way of plowing 
their own acres. A large number of 
farmers appeal to the Government for aid 
in their annual sowing. Novikoff speaks 
of “ vast districts where there is no com- 
munication with markets; fat soil which 
does not return what is put into it; half- 
starved animals on arid meadows; pious 
farmers with one hundred and fifty holi- 
days in a year; an all-pervading senti- 
ment of nameless terror ””—and that is 
agricultural Russia. 


Ministers in Mufti 


THE propriety of clerical dress is now 
being somewhat discussed in the religious 
press of England, or, rather, the pro- 
priety of putting it off and dressing in 
what the sticklers for the clerical style 
call muftt. 

We suppose mufti is the term properly 
applied to the ordinary citizens’ clothing 
when worn by officials and army officers 
in India in place of their regular uni- 
form; and we presume that our own 
American clergy, so few of whom ever 
wear any other than ordinary citizens’ 
clothes, have never suspected that they 
were going about disguised in mufti. 

It is really a quite late development of 
Protestantism to discard special clerical 
garments and dress like other citizens. 
Even as late as Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resar- 
tus” pretty nearly every clergyman of 
every name wore a tight single-breasted 
long coat, while the paintings of a cen- 
tury or more ago give us bands as well. 
In an old picture a clergyman is as care- 
fully defined by his clothes as a soldier 
or a judge. But at present only one or 
two Protestant denominations expect or 
desire their clergy to wear distinctive 
clothing, a straight coat and a high black 
waistcoat, chiefly those that like to re- 
tain the use of the term priest for their 


English papers assumes that a clergyman 









clergy; altho sporadically we find the 
same habit in some other denominations, 
among those who think it adds dignity in 
adding distinction. 

It is not strange that the special gar- 
ment did not depart with the theology 
which was discarded at the Reformation. 
It was easy to give up the Pope, but not 
easy to give up the special priestly power. 
With the theory of special spiritual grace 
and authority may properly go a special 
garb. The garb declares and assumes 
the peculiar spiritual claims. But when, 
in the developmient of religious as well as 
political democracy, men began to declare 
that they were born equal, and with equal 
rights of approach to God, and to under- 
stand what this new doctrine means, they 
could not continue to carry a costume 
which implies superior influence in 
Heaven. Those would feel the propriety 
and necessity of a priestly garb who re- 
tained the priestly doctrine. Ifa man is 
different from other men, and has a dif- 
ferent mediatorial relation to God, a 
special relation which he claims and 
wishes others to recognize and grant, it 
is as natural to express it in his uniform 
as it is for a military officer to wear sash 
and epaulets. 

The discussion now going on in the 



























will, of course, wear clerical costumes 
when “on duty,” but the question is as 
to whether he may dress like any other 
gentleman when “ off duty.” The very 
terms have a military ring. Archbishop 
Whately once met one of his clergy in 
lay costume and sharply rebuked him, 
telling him that in thus giving up his dis- 
tinctive dress he showed himself ashamed 
of his holy office. The clergyman denied 
that such was his motive, and reminded 
his Archbishop that officers in the army 
when “off duty” assumed civilian’s 
dress. “Quite true,” was the reply; 
“but a clergyman should remember that 
he is never off duty.” The Archbishop 
was wrong. A clergyman is never off 
duty as a Christian, but he is as a cleric; 
otherwise he could never put on pajamas 
or a bathrobe. There have been decisions 
of the later Councils which forbade the 
clergy to wear any but a professional 
dress. The New Testament makes no 
suggestion on the subject, and is thus in 
marked contrast to the Jewish Law, 
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which very carefully prescribed the 
priestly vestments. In the Epistles all 
Christians are designated as priests, and 
not simply the Apostles or other preach- 
ers of the Word. No one imagines that 
our Lord, or Peter, or Paul, or Stephen 
wore any other than the usual garments 
of their day. Our Lord’s every-day gar- 
ments the soldiers took for themselvés. 
Paul’s “cloak” which he “left at 
Troas ” was the usual outer garment of 
his time. But with more form and cere- 
mony, and especially more priestly 
claims, the Christian priest came to wear 
a distinctive dress, altho we do not find 
it canonically required before the time of 
a local Council A. D. 691, when it was 
thus laid down: 

“No cleric is to wear an unprofessional 
dress, whether in the city or on a journey, but 
must use the robes prescribed for those en- 
rolled among the clergy, under pain of excom- 
mitnication for a week.” 


After this time the rule became more 
strict, and the Council of London, held in 
1268, ordained: 

“To put off the clerical dress is a very grave 
and wanton abuse, by which God is mocked, 
the honor of the Church obscured, the dignity 
of the clerical order degraded. Christ, when 
his soldiers wear other uniforms, is deserted; 
the honor and dignity of the Church is stained 
when the beholder cannot distinguish a cleric 
from a laic at a glance, and so the priest be- 
comes a scandal, and despised by all who are 
truly faithful.” 


We make no objection to the clerical 
dress for those who hold the theory that 
the clergyman is a priest and not simply 
a minister. For such it is appropriate 
and even beautiful. It befits the dignity 
of the calling. But we recognize the fact 
that the sense of the equal brotherhood 
of believers has among those not of the 
Roman communion generally made the 
distinctive clerical dress seem presuming 
and out of place. In most of our re- 
ligious bodies a clergyman will not be 
recognized except by that general bear- 
ing which any business gives a man. 
Nor have the clergy thereby lost the re- 
spect of their people. 

ws 


The thirteenth an- 
nual conference of 
the International 
Peace Congress at Boston followed 
close upon the twelfth session of the 


The Boston Peace 
Congress 


Interparliamentary Union held at St. 
Louis, a full account of whose memo- 


‘ rable resolution appeared in our issue 


of last week. The most noteworthy 
event of the Boston Conference was its 
hearty indorsement of this resolution 
of the Interparliamentary Union. In- 
deed, the carrying out of this resolu- 
tion would be the harvest time of the 
various peace organizations. Hereto- 
fore they have had to protest against 
what the Governments are doing. 
This time they are forced for the most 
part to applaud, for the President of 
the United States had officially an- 
nounced in replying to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union that the United States 
is now taking steps to open negotia- 
tions with every nation for a treaty of 
arbitration, and that, at an early day, 
he would invite all nations to send 
delegates to a Conference for con- 
venient negotiation of such treaties be- 
tween all nations and for considering 
the advisability of creating a Perma- 
nent Parliament of Nations to convene 
periodically for discussion of affairs of 
common concern to all nations: What 
more could the Peace Conference rea- 
sonably ask, except that the nations re- 
spond to the call and do the things 
requested by the resolution of St. 
Louis? The resolution indorsing the 
action of the Interparliamentary Union 
and commending the President for his 
unqualified and forceful action there- 
on was so worded as to record the fact 
that the United States was requested 
to propose to the other nations the es- 
tablishment of a Permanent Congress 
of Nations by a joint resolution of both 
houses of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, adopted unanimously in Febru- 
ary,.1902, and not only approved, but 
indorsed, by a special letter of com- 
mendation by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. It was fitting that this fact 
be recorded, for Massachusetts was the 
first State officially to indorse this idea, 
which by the Pres‘dent’s action has 
become the paramount problem in the 
practical politics of the world. The 
resolution of St. Louis in changing the 
peace people from anti’s to pro’s re- 
minds us of the words of the King: 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer by this son of 
York,” Indeed, this demand for inter- 
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national political organization with a 
view to substituting judicial decisions, 
according to recognized’ principles of 
law, for war between nations is the po- 
litical sun of the twentieth century. A 
great step has been taken. And the 
interval between now and the conven- 
ing of the Conference to be called by 
the President is a most critical period 
in political history. During this in- 
terval the thought of the world is to 
be formed in regard to what can and 
should issue out of that Conference. 
And what will issue out of it depends 
in a great measure upon the attitude 
taken by the press in all its various 
agencies, daily, weekly, monthly; also 
upon the continued work of peace or- 
ganizations, which can create senti- 
ment to carry this great movement to 
a successful issue. This resolution is 
really a call to action upon every peace 
organization in the world; and they 
will not fail to continue with renewed 
zeal the work they have so persistently 
done in the dark and discouraging days. 
The Boston Peace Congress has taken 
its stand. The American Bar Associa- 
tion, at its session at St. Louis, has done 
the same. And in America it may be 
safely predicted that the leading agen- 


cies for forming public opinion will- 


unite and co-operate for wide publica- 
tion of facts and opinions which will 
insure the most advanced action by 
the Conference when it convenes. 


Js 


We have authority for 
saying that old men are 
not always wise, and 
wise old men sometimes, in their 
youthful urgency, have a relapse into 
folly. Such was the utterance of the 
venerable Bishop Tuttle, of Minne- 
sota, when, in a session of the Epis- 
copal Convention in Boston, held in 
behalf of missions, he called attention 
to the fact that the church of which 
Judge Parker is an officer, and of which 
his son-in-law is rector. had made dur- 
ing the year no contribution for mis- 
sions. It was an amazing slip, and the 
Bishop immediately apologized most 
humbly for it. There may be good 
reasons why no annual contribution 
from a church may get into the rec- 
ords of a year. The collection may 


Bishop Tuttle 
and Mr. Olney 
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have come late in the year and there may 
have been delay in sending it in, or 
a dozen other good reasons may have 
caused the apparent neglect, even 
with no lack of interest in the cause. 
Mr. Hall, the rector, however, has 
since shown that, altho the church is 
only a mission church, its contribu- 
tions to missions during the year re- 
ferred to exceeded $300. It was not in 
quite so inappropriate a place—for it 
was in Faneuil Hall—but at a recep- 
tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
attended by the members of the con- 
vention and the citizens, that ex-Sec- 
retary of State Olney made an address 
in which, with evident reference to 
political affairs, he said, among other 
things: 

“Whatever be the cause—whether rightly 
or wrongly—whether necessarily or unneces- 
sarily—the war bacillus has got into the Amer- 
ican blood. Under its influence we are chang- 
ing from a pacific people to a people under 
arms; are assuming to rival in fighting ability 
and readiness the great fighting States of 
Europe, and are bringing upon ourselves and 
our posterity the onerous taxation and all the 
other miseries inseparable from great and im- 
mediately effective military strength.” 


That “ war bacillus ” can hardly be said 
to be very active. Think of it! We have 
in this country, Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Panama and the Philippines only 69,- 
000 soldiers, a smaller proportion of 
our population than we had before the 
Civil War. It is true that we have a 
comfortable navy, but in this we have 
no more than kept pace with other 
nations, and no one thinks of our navy, 
except for defense. The worst war- 
scare we have had since 1861 was when 
Secretary Olney faced England with 
our diminutive army and inadequate 
navy. We hold he did right, but he is 
not the man, with the record of his 
famous article in The Atlantic Monthly 
in favor of American activity in inter- 
national affairs, to charge the people 
with harboring the “ bacillus.” 
Js 


When we 


published 
some weeks ago an 


Ecclesiastical 


aaa editorial in which we 


spoke of a feeling in the Catholic Church 
abroad against celibacy of the clergy, we 
did not expect to see it actually discussed 
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in our American Catholic papers; but 
here is the organ of the Church in the 
archdiocese of Cincinnati introducing 
a “well written article” by Dr. Joseph 
Miiller, editor of a progressive Catholic 
foreign magazine, Renaissance, an article 
which is quoted at length with approval 
as to the manner of “ confessions,” and 
then our Catholic contemporary proceeds 
to summarize what Dr. Miller has to 
say on celibacy, remarking nothing more 
severe than that his points “are not 
along the beaten track, and to many must 
sound harsh.” We quote: 

“Dr. Miiller pleads for the introduction of 
the Greek discipline, which permits the mar- 
riage of priests, who, he thinks. ought to ‘in- 
crease the number of God’s faithful people’ in 
the time of early manhood, and afterward might 
be admitted to the celibate life. ‘If we must 
have ascetical heroism in all who receive the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders,’ says he, ‘let them 
be obligated to vegetarianism and total absti- 
nence, whereby many a convivial celibate would 
be greatly benefited hygienically.’ ” 

& 


Ex-Premier Meline is not the kind of 
French statesman who would be likely to 
be in the Combes Cabinet. He is the 
leader of the Clericals and a Moderate 
Republican, which does not mean a very 
positive republican, but one who could be 
reconciled to an Orleanist régime. Ina 
Clerical French paper he indulges in a 
strain of wo over the advance of Amer- 
ica in the world’s trade. Our favor to 
Japan troubles him, and he sees us a 
giant with mighty jaws which, after de- 
vouring a good part of Europe’s trade, is 
now preparing to deprive her of her 
trade with the yellow race, the most im- 
portant in the world. We are not so sure 
that the Pacific is to become an American 
lake, but the conditions certainly favor it 
if we are as ready to take advantage of 
our chances as men of his pessimistic 
style are ready to believe. 

s 


_ There are jokes and jokes, some amus- 
ing and others very serious. Congress- 
man Heflin, of Alabama, who is stump- 
ing his district for re-election, made a 
speech at Tuskegee the other day in 
which he said: 

“There they sat, Roosevelt and Booker, and 
if some Czolgosz or one of his kind had thrown 
a bomb under the table no great harm would 
have been done the country. 

“If Booker Washington takes a hand in this 


thing, it will be one time I will ask him to step 
out. I will ask him to hands off, and you know 
we have a way of influencing down here.” 
Now he interprets it, and explains that 
what he said about the President was a 
joke, but that what he said about 
Booker Washington was serious. If so 
it is serious enough, a threat to kill him 
if he took any interest in the political 
situation. And murder is supposed to 
be good politics in - neighborhood. 


Some of the Catholic papers are very 
angry at the likelihood that the money 
paid for the ecclesiastical lands in the 
Philippines should be paid to the monas- 
tic orders to be taken to Spain, instead of 
being used for Church purposes in the 
Islands. They declare that if the churches 
are thus left penniless American Catho- 
lics must not be expected to make any 
collections to help them. That may be 
a natural resentment, but is it in accord- 
ance with the treatment our Lord laid 
down for the man who fell among 
thieves? Do they not know that if the 
priest and Levite pass by on the other 
side, the Samaritan will take the wounded 
man to the inn and him in? 


Our own contribution to the cause of 
spelling reform has been less than we 
would like, but yet something, in the 
shortening of a few words by the omis- 
sion of needless letters. Something in a 
similar line has been provided by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in a 
contraction of d and h for use in the 
sonant th, as in the, this. We wish it 
might be used to represent a distinct and 
frequent sound. The use of this ligature 
will be required for very few very com- 
mon words, principally Se, Sat, wit, but 
about four per cent. of the letters on an 
ordinary page. Our own readers make 
no objection to our simplified spellings, 
and seem hardly to — them. 


In illustration of the way New Eng- 
land is becoming New Ireland we men- 
tioned the other day the appointment of 
an Irish Catholic to be Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Boston. Another 
case of note is in the city of Lynn, where 
the four heaviest taxpayers are of the 
same race and faith, and bear the names 
of Magrane, Lennox, Hefferman and 
Phelan. 
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Insurance 


ational Insurance Supervision 


Tus editor of Assurance in his last 
ssue calls renewed attention to the ques- 
ion of the substitution of National for 
state Supervision. L. G. Fouse, Presi- 
ent of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
nce Company of Philadelphia, has, it 
eems, become a recent convert to the 
loctrine of National Supervision, and in 
paper on the subject, contributed to the 
nals of the American Academy of 
litical and Social Science, gives rea- 
ons for the faith that is in him. 

The growing desire for National Su- 
pervision arises because of inconven- 
ences, hardships, impositions and scan- 
dals that too often spring out of State 
Supervision. To accomplish the inaugu- 
ration of a National in place of a State 
Supervision, no matter how desirable it 
might or might not be, would not be easy. 
[he existing relations between the States 
nd the Federal Government are peculiar, 
ot to say intricate, so that the difficulties 
to be overcome seem to be insuperable. 
Mr. Fouse contemplates with equanimity 
a dual system under which the State 
rights would be subordinated to the new 
National system. This duality of super- 
vision scarcely seems desirable, however, 
even if the several States could be 
brought to the point of acquiescence in 
the playing of second fiddle in a National 
concert performance. 

A writer in The Insurance World 


question of whether Congress has 
under the Constitution to take control 
ice companies doing an _ interstate 
away from the States and vest it in 
ral Government is one on which there 

differences of opinion. Mr. Garfield, 
\missioner of Corporations, has given 
t deal of consideration without as yet 
The Su- 
Court of the United States has passed 
ny cases involving the question of the 
| f the States to regulate the business of 
msurance within their borders. In every case 
it has heen decided that such power resided in 
the States, and that insurance was not inter- 
state commerce. In no case, however, has the 
Supret : Court held explicitly that Congress 
did not have the power under the Constitution 
lo regulate interstate insurance, and as the 
court hs frequently decided that in the absence 
ot Fed -al legislation over matters within the 
Power of Congress the States had the power 
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to legislate; it has been contended that if Con- 
gress should pass an act for the exclusive regu- 
lation by the general Government of interstate 
insurance the court would not find anything in 
its earlier decisions that would interfere with 
ho'ding such an act constitutional.” 


For many reasons National Supervision 
would be exceedingly desirable, just as a 
National railroad law and a National 
law of divorce would be desirable. But 
if, by hook or crook, it could be estab- 
lished that insurance is commerce, it 
would be interesting to know what 
would become of compacts and rating 
bureaus? The Anti-Trust Law might 
become a powerful factor in the conduct 
of the business of insurance, as now car- 
ried on, and the ills we have would be 
crowded out and replaced by others we 
as yet know not of. This will at least 
have a tendency to check the well ad- 
vanced, and in many respects desirable, 
movement in favor of National Super- 
vision. The whole matter seems to merit 
the most careful consideration on the 
part of those vitally concerned. 

& 


THE causes of fires in Boston dur- 
ing the months of May, June and 
July as given in the reports on the sub- 
ject by Superintendent Samuel Ab- 
bott, Jr., of the Boston Protective De- 
partment, are as follows: 


Bonfires 

Candles 

Chimney fires 

Electric light wires 

Fireworks 

Friction of machinery 

PemetE 65 cs kev ccedivicsces Geavoese eee 
Gas escaping 


Hot asbes in wooden receptacles 
Kerosene oil lamps 

Kerosene oil stoves 

Lightning 

Lime slacking 


Smoking 

Spontaneous combusticn 
Stoves 

Vapor of naphtha, gasoline, etc 





Financial 


Mr. Loree’s Resignation 


Less than a year ago L. F. Loree 
was induced to give up the presidency 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company and to become the supreme 
executive head of the Rock Island sys- 
tem. He now resigns this office, ow- 
ing, it is understood, to disapproval of 
his policy by the Moore brothers, who 
virtually control the great system and 
who entered the railroad business after 
an interesting and profitable connec- 
tion with the Match Trust and Tin 
Plate Trust. It is said that Mr. Loree, 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania road, 
introduced Eastern methods, which 
the controlling owners of the property 
believe to be unsuited for Western 
conditions. His withdrawal directs 
attention to the pecuniary reward 
which in these days a railway mana- 
ger of exceptional and recognized abil- 
ity may hope to gain in the United 
States. The Rock Island paid Mr. 
Loree a cash bonus of $500,000 in ad- 
dition to a salary of $75,000, which he 
was to receive for five years, even if 
he should leave the company’s service. 


ot 
Reciprocity with Canada 


At the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention last week the permanent 
chairman, Attorney-General Moody, 
argued at some length in favor of a 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada, and 
virtually announced the purpose of our 
Government to begin negotiations for 
such an agreement: 

“We have made a treaty with Cuba which 
has proved an advantage to both countries and 
has sacrificed no American interest. May we 
not hope to do the same with our Northern 
neighbor? I think I may safely assure you 
that in the near future this Government will 
again invite Canada to consider in a friendly 
spirit our trade relations.” 


Reciprocity with Canada is a live is- 
sue in Massachusetts, and the platform 
adopted calls for the negotiation of 
treaties with the Dominion and New- 
foundland. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that the overtures must be made 
by the United States. Public opinion 
in Canada is not inclined to favor fur- 
880 


ther negotiations. Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, who recently spent four weeks 
in Canada, said in New York last week 
that the unvarying sentiment of the 
Canadian manufacturers was that to 
this country there should be no con- 
cession that would increase our ex- 
ports to the Dominion. A report from 
this British protectionist may not rep- 
resent all shades of Canadian opinion, 
but there seems to be no general de- 
sire in Canada for closer trade rela- 
tions with us. Reciprocity with the 
United States does not appear to be 
an issue in the Canadian campaign 
which is to end on November 3d with 
a general election. 


At the recent Chicago & Alton an- 
nual meeting it was shown that the 
road is now controlled by Rock Island 
interests. 


....The gold output of Northern 
Alaska for this year is estimated as fol- 
lows: Klondike, $11,000,000; Nome, 
$10,000 000; Tanana, $2,000,000; other 
districts, $3,000,000. ° 


....An advance of 5 per cent. in the 
price of diamonds was fiade last week 
by the De Beers. selling syndicate, or 
Trust, which controls 93 per cent. of 
the world’s output. This follows sev- 
eral similar advances which have in- 
creased the price by 30 or 40 per cent. 
in the last three years. 


...-A British official report, recent- 
ly issued, states as follows the output 
of coal in the principal producing 
countries in 1903: United States, 320,- 
983 000 tons; United Kingdom, 230,- 
334,000 ; Germany, 116,638,000; France, 
34,318,000; Belgium, 23,912,000. Dur- 
ing 1902 and 1903 the price was falling 
in these European countries, and ris- 
ing here. 


....Dividends announced: 


Am. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., paya- 
ble October zoth. 

Am. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable November rst. 

U.S. Rubber Co., Preferred, 1144 per cent., 
payable December rsth. 

ogers Locomotive Works, Preferred, 114 

per cent., quarterly, payable November rst. 

Rogers Locomotive Works, Common, 1% 
per cent., payable November rst. 
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Many social leaders in New York and other large cities—people who demand and have the 
best of everything—are users of Columbia Electric Broughams, Landaus, Landaulets, Hansoms, 
Coupés, Victoria-Phaétons and Opera Busses. These vehicles are built from exclusive designs, and 
are sold for private service only. Let us send you a handsomely printed list of prominent purchasers 


and our special Town Carriage Catalogue. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


EW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
134-138 West 39th St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 74 Stanhope St. 
Member Association v4 Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 





In 5-Lb. Lots BBC. a Pound 


SPECIAL OFFER itr’ Goons 


On a sample order of $5.00 and upwards of Teas, Coffees, 
* Spices, Extracts and rg B ey we will ee Ries 20 per 
cent. off and pay all e charges, 80 that you Ly 4 
thoroughly test the qualtt f goods. is is a chance that 
seldom offered ; aa: ance to purchase our goods at 
less than whole E price 


Wi 
7 mee SOc. Teas 
IN THE U.S. ALL KINDS. 


Golo Breakfi Soucho Congou Mixed 
Span en portal, ‘Gunpew ler, Youne Hysos, Ceylon. 7 


Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng. Breakfast 25 and 30c a |b, 


ime 2h&c. Coffee 
Good Reasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
t= ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid. 
For full particulars address C. W. B., care 


T ERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. —_ a 33 Vesey St., New. York. 


Cures 


Sore Throat 


A Harmless Antiseptic. . 


Endorsed by the medical profes- 
sion. Send ten cents to pay postage 
on free trial bottle, Sold by 
Leading Druggists. Not genuine 
unless label bears my signature: 


Dept. E. 57 Prince St., N. Y. 


Write for free booklet on Rational Treatment of 
Disease. 








Fane 











THE INDEPENDENT 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. \ASTON SANITAR 


Select class of nervous and mental patients rm 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant P!iysician 
wn, N. ., State iss ital ; visit ieee decidig 
C. CER KINNEY, M, D,, 











‘In the Heart of Orange U ounty” 


“INTERPIN ES” GOSHEN 


A beautiful quite place to rest and recuperai J 
all modern improvements; ample grounds, we! I shader 
tion and churches. Send for terms and booklet Dr 
F_W_SEewarp. 
Eee 





READING NOTICE 
LAKEWOOD’S OPENING 











frun ags, Suit C Th t Lakewood, begin! a 
e season at Lakewoo eginning gradual 

THE BEST GOODS ONLY, October ist, is in full sw ing @ month later 
tends to the first of June. ituated in the 

of New Jersey, Lakewood is noted for the wy 
healthful atmosphere tinctured with the 
odor of the woods which renders its autumn 
ter climate so delightful. Although nine mj 


the ocean the climatic influence of the Gulf 
is readily discernable, and a uniform stratum ¢ 
* sand which underlies the soil affords a perfect 
for the surface water, so that dampness is) 
Hotel be encountered. The character of the soil al» 
the roads well adapted for horseback riding, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street one of the most popular of the many out-door 


tions. The principal driveway girds the } 
NEW YORK Lake Carasaljo.- A line of beautiful villas co 


Bur pean lan one side of the lake, while on the other the f 

oS P oa, ~ throughout ae ye 
glimpses of enchanting stretches of water } 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. the pines. The famous Cathedral Drive is 


Rooms from $1.50 Day u “ " 
Lat ath through the silence of the “ druid wood 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. Excellent railroad service brings Lakewood 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- easy reach of New York, so that the dista 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- from the metropolis is no more { 
ceptional Excellence in for ita patror of ye es and ©. "Weantedion ‘against Pehe Wall Street 

ured tain Patronage of the highest phere. An interesting booklet on Lakewood 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors published by the Central samveed of a ~— j 
be had free of Gore by applying to C. M 
G. P. A., New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty Stre 
York city.—Adv. 


CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opett 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure 
$600,000.00 for improvements 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Chalfonte is always open Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 


























CHURCH WOR 


of all descriptions executed in STAINED GLASS, MARBLE, STOM 
MOSAIC, CARVED WOOD, METAL, MURAL PAINTINGS, Ett 

DESIGNS submitted showing parts of the work to be carried out! 
LOCAL LABOR and parts forwarded from NEW YORK 

MEMORIALS for CHURCH and CEMETERY in METAL: 
STONE a specialty. Why not have the advantage of our experient 
corps of Artists and Artisans? The Mail, Express and Fast Freigl 
enable us to place the product of our Studios in your possession 
quickly as could be were we located in an adjoining town. 

Send for PHOTOGRAPHS and ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS. 


: §9 Carmine St. 
NEW YORK. 
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DIVIDENDS — 


ROGERS LOGOMOTIVE WORKS. 
New York, Oct. 5, 1904. 


The Board of Directors have this date declared the regular 
juarterly dividend for the quarter ending Oct. 3ist, 1904, of 14e% on 
the = erred Capital Stock of this company, to be paid on Novy. 
ist. 1904. 

They have also declared a dividend of 14% on the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company, to be paid on Novy. ist. 1904. 

For the purpose of payment of such dividends the stock transfer 
books wil = closed Oct. 15, at 3 o’clock P. M. and reopened Nov. 


2d at 10 A. } 
CHARLES H. WERNER, Secretary. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
New York, October 3, 1904. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND No, 22. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it 
was resolved that a dividend of 13 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred capital stock of the company be declared and paid 
on Tuesday, November 1, 1904, at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 65 Cedar 
Street, New York City, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 10, 1904. Transfer books will 
close Monday, October 10, 1904, and reopen on Wednesday, 
November 2, 1904. 8. S. De NO, Treasurer. 

D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 











UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, New York, October 6th, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT, on the preferred stock of this company from the net earnings 
for the fiscal year beginning April ist, 1904, to stockholders of 
record at 3 P. M., November 30th, 1904, payable December 15th, 1904, 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. on 
Wednesday, November 30th, 1904, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Friday. 
December 16th, 1904 

JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Saturday, October 15th, 1904, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
September 30th, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from October ist to 
October 14th, 1904, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY. 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 8&4. 

A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable October 15th, 1904, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business October Sth, 1904. 

HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE COMPANY. 
New York, September 28, 1904. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock 
of this company has this day been declared, payable 
October 20th next to all common stockholders of record 
at 3 P. M. on Friday, October 14th. 
Common stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M. 
October 14th and reopen October 2ist at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


What Is DausS’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin 






















THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 





Who is 
MacsBETH 

The maker wh 
isn’t afraid of hi 
lamp-chimneys. 





The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you need 
know for comfort with lamps and the saving of ch 
ney-money ; sent free; do you want it? 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSA 


FOR THE LUNGS. 








Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine th 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fi 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. - 

For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 

25¢., soc. and $1.00 a bottl 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 

Ciarence W. Bowen, - - Publisher. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Offi 

As Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Post 

toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year ext 


Order for the change of an address shouid be received on 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as th 
new address should be given. 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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& Condit Co., 130 Chambers St., New York. 


one or inore packages will be sent to ANY ad- 
15° dress on receipt of the price by Acker, Merrill 
Express charges to be paid at destination. 





MOTHERS! CAUTION! 


Do not experiment with baby’s 

Delicate little stomach. 

Get COOK'S Flaked Rice. There are substitutes. 
Avoid them. 











Food for Babtes. 
EVERYBODY’S 


“= BABIES MADE =38:"" 


STRONG 


Cook’sFlaked Rice 


The little book in each package tells why they 
endorse, and all about how they have used it. 
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DOCTORS MOTHERS 








CARL WEILAND, M. D. MRS. JOSEPH HOERMAN, 


Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson Medical College Green and Fairview Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hospital, 315 North Sixth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. MRS. AMELIA MATZNER, 


THOS. J. LARKIN M. D. 2816 Leithgow Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Visiting Physician, St. Joseph’s Hospital, MRS. LUDWIG SIMMONS, 


119 E. 108th St., New York City. Mt. Clements, Michigan. 


CHAS. A. HINKS, M. D. ; MRS. V. P. ASH, 


Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 28 Portland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











AND MANY, MANY OTHERS 











MOTHERS, YOU OWE IT TO YOUR BABY TO TRY 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE. YOUR GROCER SELLS IT AND KNOWS 
HOW GOOD IT IS. BUY FROM HIM AND SAVE EXPRESSAGE. 
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*SHAVING 
STICK || 


WILLIAM 


convenience 


and economy. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, 


Write for booklet ‘‘How to Shave’’ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


Giastonsury, Conn. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Write for Special Circular 


BONDS PAYING 


5%. 


Prompt execution of stock 
and bond orders upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer I task & Co. 
William & Pine Sts., N. Y. 
‘0 A 
soreguges based snore eapestanes We airs 


you the benefit of that ¢ capilinen ne — of the secur 

ties now on hand has never been Highest ref 

erences. Write for circulars and fail information free. 
PERKKIAS & CU., Lawrence, Kan. 





Sound, conservative first 

mo: improved 

realty. We examine every 
security and know every 
borrower. We make our 
a with our own money 
urn them over com- 


an 
lete. In 28 years we ive learned how to se- 


. Debentures and First Mortgage. 





1875— —1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


29th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 





Security. Gonvenience. Privacy- 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes ot all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








THREE RICH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successful Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 
307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Highest Bank References. 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - - + = «= = 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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§" Guaranteed on- 
Monthly Savings 


By a local association in Birmingham, Ala. Every dollar loaned on im- 
proved real estate at gits value. Established 12 years. Never hada loss 
or failed to meet an obligation. No Membership Fee, No Withdrawal 
Fee, No Fines. Write for literature. Reference, First National Bank. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY mrt Oo es 


223 N. 2ist Street, <- = -« ingham, Ala. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS Orn FrereD 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 














List of Mortgages issued monthly. Wiil mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


fohn Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 





INSURANCE 
L851 THE 1904 


MAS SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Lssets, Jan. Ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 
jabilities, « « ~ - «# $0,943,508.01 
jurplus, - ~« - #= #« # 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National o Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Japital Stock all cash 
ze-Insurance Reserve 
Jnsettled Losses and other claims.. 
et Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6, 463,828.59 59 


SAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
HA SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


(g * 
= Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., 


President 
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Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 
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- LIABILITIES, : eJ Fel & ° - 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


sets, Jan. 1, 1904, 


As - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, -« ad 


32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment pottetes issued. 
CASH distributions _ upon all po 
Bs policy has endorsed thereon ae * surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the. Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
°"Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, IIASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1904. 


ASSETS $23,249,248.36 


21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) -  $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


Are You So Peculiar ? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
Merropouitas Lire InsurancE Company oF New YorRE 
alone, which is the “ world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 











